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IL—DUTCH THEOLOGY: ITS PAST AND PRESENT 
STATE. 


CHRISTIANITY, all over the world, is undergoing a process 
of transformation ; a fact plain to all eyes not blinded by 
superstitious or antichristian prejudice. For it must be 
remarked, that men who are thoroughly hostile to Chris- 
tianity have as little sympathy with the new forms in which 
it now seeks to clothe itself, as those who put themselves 
forward as the sole possessors of Christian truth. This 
transformation does not and cannot go so far as to endanger 
the substance of the eternal gospel, which consists neither 
in ceremonies nor in dogmas, but in hope, in love, in in- 
ternal joy, in unalterable confidence in God, or, to express 
the same reality in other words, in participation of the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. But it must be confessed that, as far as 
doctrine is concerned, it is as complete as it can possibly 
be. Thus it is general. The Roman Church, about to be 
more embarrassed by those of her children who wish to 
preserve her by expedients of reformation than by those 
who have left her with the intention of carrying on the 
reform without her and against her, feels it after her own 
fashion. Even the Eastern Churches are moved by a new 
spirit, the symptoms of which, although still not numerous, 
manifest themselves in a way to which men have long been 
unused. But, above all, the different Protestant Churches 
(an honour to them that it should be so!) are passing 
through an internal crisis, with which nothing in their past 
history can be compared ; and no matter to what branch of 
the Reformation upon the Continent, in England, in Ame- 
rica we turn our attention, we note everywhere the same 
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problems presenting themselves, the same doubts rising to 
the surface, the same doctrines falling beneath the strokes of 
an incessant criticism, like ships pierced by invisible shot. 
Wonderful to say, the differences which formerly dug 
deep abysses of separation between different Protestant 
Churches, grow pale and are effaced under the influence of 
this new spirit, which breathes not less upon the long- 
worked soil of the Lutheran Churches of Germany, than 
upon the fields, but yesterday untouched, of the Huguenots 
of France ; not less upon the aristocratic and well-fenced 
domain of the Episcopal Church, than tpon the territory, 
open to every wind of heaven, of English and American 
Unitarianism ! 

But let no one be alarmed. It is the Holy Spirit that 
passes by; and if it carries away the withered stubble of 
the harvests of the past, it sows at the same time the fruit- 
ful seed which will produce those of the future. 

It is important for the progress and the happy issue of 
this truly catholic movement of Christian thought, that all 
who take any part in it, either in effort or in sympathy, 
should look beyond the frontiers of their civil or religious 
country, and acquaint themselves with the course of events 
elsewhere. On this account I do not hesitate to avail myself 
of the kindly hospitality offered to me by this Review, to 
describe the actual state of religious thought in a country, 
isolated, indeed, by its language from the rest of Europe, 
but open to all the influences of modern civilization, and 
whose glorious past, whose present prosperity, whose liberal 
institutions, recommend it to the sympathies of all enlight- 
ened minds. Holland, perhaps of all European countries, 
opposes the fewest artificial obstacles (political and other- 
wise) to the free development of Christian science, and 
upon its restricted territory, where the population is densely 
compacted and long accustomed to religious toleration and 
discussion, we may see the different tendencies which at 
this moment are struggling for supremacy in the religious 
world, display themselves with peculiar energy. I pub- 
lished some years ago, in the Revue des Deux Mondes,* an 
essay analogous to that which I here present. The changes 
which since that time have modified the situation, and the 


* June 15, 1860, p. 930. 
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readers to whom I specially address myself, induce me, 
while reproducing in regard to more than one point my 
former conclusions, to offer to the Editor of the Theological 
Review a treatment of the subject in many respects new. 

We must first trace what may be called the ecclesiastical 
map of Holland, and review the historical causes which 
have made it what it is. This preliminary labour is indis- 
pensable, inasmuch as the present movements of thought 
can be understood only in their relation to the religious 
history of the country.* 

The Reformed Church, of the Calvinistic type, is that of 
the majority, and comprehends about two-thirds of the 
Dutch people, whom the last census estimated at 3,336,000 
souls. By the side of it are found other Protestant Churches, 
such as the Remonstrants or Arminians (about 12,000), the 
Lutherans (57,000), the Mennonites or Baptists (42,000). 
The Walloon Churches, or those which use the French lan- 
guage, form a special department of the great Reformed 
Church, and, though sending deputies to the General Synod, 
upon which they depend for the solution of questions of 
common interest, enjoy a certain autonomy. They owe 
their origin to the emigrants, at first Walloon or Belgian, 
and afterwards French, whom the persecutions of the 16th 
and 17th century drove into Holland. Though much re- 
duced in number by inevitable fusion with the indigenous 
population, they still derive a real importance from the 
social rank of many of their members, and from the fact 
that their language makes them an official medium of com- 
munication between Dutch and foreign Protestantism. The 
Roman Catholics, who are the great majority in those south- 
ern provinces which formed no part of the ancient United 
Provinces, gradually diminish in number towards the north, 
and are a little less than a third of the whole population. 
The Jews (63,000), especially numerous in Amsterdam, 
which owes a great part of its riches to the ancient tole- 
ration which it accorded to them at a time when they were 
persecuted almost everywhere else, will not occupy our 
attention. In spite of the great number of distinguished 





* The facts which follow may be verified and completed by consulting the 
conscientious work published in French, in 1855, by M. Mounier, Walloon 
Pastor of Amsterdam, under the title, Exposé Historique de [état de U Eglise 
Réformée des Pays Bas. 
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men which, there, as elsewhere, this old and inexhaustible 
branch of the tree of Jacob has produced, no religious move- 
ment of any importance has manifested itself among them. 

Let us add that in Holland there is no longer an Esta- 
blished Chureh or a State religion; apart from certain 
financial relations with the State arising out of old agree- 
ments, every religious community reckons only with itself 
and upon itself for internal discipline and support. 

We need not speak at length of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Holland. She it was who above all had to suffer 
from the glorious emancipation which the Dutch of the 
17th century wrested from Spanish tyranny. A victorious 
patriotism long suspected her of secret sympathy with the 
national enemy. With the exception, however, of some 
lamentable excesses which are to be attributed to the ardour 
of the struggle, systematic persecution was spared her, and 
she soon regained a certain toleration under the old republic. 
As M. Edgar Quinet has said, in his Marniax de Ste. Alde- 
gonde: “The States kept Catholicism in a condition of de- 
pendence and almost of contempt so long as it was formi- 
dable ; they restored to it with éclat a half-liberty as soon as 
they judged it to be powerless.” Its present importance in 
Holland arises from its cohesion, from the ignorance of the 
populations under its sway, who follow blindly the lead of 
the clergy,* and from the weight with which it thus impedes 
political progress. Nowhere had the resurrection of Italy 
more adversaries, Peter's pence more subscribers. Never- 
theless (and this could not be said in 1860, when I wrote 
the article in the Revue des Deux Mondes above referred to), 
there has for some time past appeared the commencement 
of a Roman Catholic resistance to the pretensions of the 

toman Catholic clergy. Here, as in Belgium, the convents 














* It isa remarkable phenomenon that, while the authority of the Roman 
clergy over the populations of the North and the centre of France has been so 
greatly impaired, it should still prevail in Flemish countries (French Flanders, 
Belgian Flanders, Dutch Brabant). I attribute it in great part (asin Brittany 
and several departments of the South of France, where, from an analogous 
cause, a similar phenomenon manifests itself) to the fact that the influence of 
the Voltairian school of the 18th century, so powerful in France and even in 
Italy, passed by without penetrating this population, which speaks and (when 
it reads at all) reads only the Flemish language. Hence arise a simplicity of 
ecclesiastical manners, a habit of clerical servility, which form a strange con- 
trast with the liberal atmosphere which surrounds and which will finally per- 
meate them. 
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and other establishments which hold property in mortmain, 
sow by their perpetual increase the seeds of trouble and 
disquietude in families, and provoke a spirit of indepen- 
dence which will sooner or later lead to a religious outbreak. 
For either we must admit the principles, in virtue of which 
the Roman Catholic Church proclaims the excellence of the 
monastic life and the necessity of constantly enriching these 
so-called pious institutions, and therefore must rejoice in 
their multiplication ; or, on the other hand, declaring them 
evil and dangerous, we must deny the validity of the prin- 
ciples of which they are the expression, and thus sap the 
foundations of the Roman Catholic faith itself. 

Let us, however, before finally leaving Dutch Catholicism, 
say a few words of the Jansenists, or rather, as they call 
themselves, the Old Catholics, who, though their number 
does not exceed 6000, still have their archbishop, their two 
bishops, their seminary, and their twenty-five parishes. Their 
popular name of Jansenists arises from the fact that the 
Jansenist ideas had been widely diffused among the old 
Dutch Catholic clergy. Their official name expresses their 
claim to be the legitimate and direct representatives of the 
old Catholic Church of the Low Countries. Until the be- 
ginning of the 18th century, the Archbishop of Utrecht, 
Primate of the Netherlands, was nominated by the local 
chapter and confirmed by the Pope. In 1702, a Jesuit 
intrigue suddenly put an end to an arrangement consecrated 
by antiquity, and a decree of the Roman Court, abolishing 
the Dutch episcopate, transferred the spiritual authority to 
certain monks, members of different orders, the superiors of 
which resided at Rome, or were at least under the immediate 
authority of the Pope. The Dutch clergy, thus despoiled, 
resisted, and their successors, regularly nominated in the 
old way, resist still. Every time a new Pontiff ascends the 
throne, every time they inform the reigning Pope of a new 
episcopal nomination, they are anathematized afresh. Un- 
happily, the great majority of the Roman Catholics of the 
country have not ventured to sustain them in this resist- 
ance. Their simple piety, little influenced by recent forms of 
ultramontane devotion,—their decided taste for reading the 
Bible,—their energetic opposition both to the episcopate, 
which was re-established in 1853 by a decree of the Roman 
Court, and to the dogma of the Immaculate Conception,— 
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almost make the Old Catholics of Holland a kind of Pro- 
testant episcopal church. Their small number, more likely 
to undergo further diminution than to increase, would dis- 
courage a less robust faith, if the internal troubles of the 
Roman Church, which they regard as a just retribution for 
the overweening power usurped by the Papal see, had not 
long ago inspired them with a hope which may possibly have 
its prophetic side. 

We now come to Protestantism, upon which our attention 
will henceforth be concentrated. 

In Holland, as in other countries, the Reformation had 
its precursors. The Brethren of the Common Life,* mystic 
associations of the 15th century, in the midst of which lived 
a Kempis, the author, or as it is now thought the propa- 
gator, of the “Imitation of Jesus Christ,’ and their con- 
temporary Jan Wessel, of Groningen, had diffused the taste 
for an internal, meditative piety which was independent of 
pompous ceremonies. Erasmus and the Renaissance had, 
in another way, shaken the moral credit of the Roman 
Church and clergy. Thus the 16th century soon saw the 
different branches of Protestantism spreading themselves 
through the provinces of the Netherlands. Lutherans, 
Zwinglians, Calvinists, Anabaptists, furnished for many 
years bloody offerings to the hecatombs of the Spanish 
Inquisition ; we know only too well with what dreadful 
horrors the history of that abominable institution in the 
Low Countries is filled. 

To what causes does Calvinism owe its preponderance ? 
There are many which are to be taken into account, yet 
the importance of which must not be exaggerated. We 
may bring forward the fact that a numerous Walloon 
and Flemish emigration which had received Protestantism 
from France, contributed greatly to the development and 
organization of the new churches in the provinces of the 
north. The predominance of Calvinism may also in part 
be explained by its republican tendency, and by the influ- 
ence of the famous William the Silent and his heroic friend, 
Marnix de Ste. Aldegonde. But the most prominent of all 
these causes is that which has made Calvinism the favourite 
form of the militant and persecuted reformation. That 





¥ Conf. Delprat, formerly Pastor at Rotterdam, Geert Groot en de Frater- 
huizen, 1856 ; German translation, by Professor Mohnike. 
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rigorously logical, and, for the time in which it was pro- 
duced, radical system, elaborated under the martyr piles 
of Francis I. and dark as the epoch of its birth, seems 
to have been made for the persecuted ; and it is a fact that, 
wherever it has planted itself, no earthly power succeeds 
in extirpating it from the soil. Referring everything to 
the incomprehensible decree of God, never wondering to 
behold a radically corrupted world giving itself up to 
the most iniquitous excesses against the redeemed of the 
Lord, deriving a certain austere and ironical joy from its 
challenge to the mighty and the wise of this condemned 
world, the Calvinist, soldier or citizen, marched to death as 
to a festival. These things were to be seen not less in Hol- 
land than elsewhere. They were Calvinists—those beggars 
(gueux) of Zealand who wore upon their sailors’ caps the 
motto, “ Turks before Papists,” and who once more planted 
upon their sandhills the national flag which dared display 
itself nowhere else. Everything around them had bent 
beneath the terror of the Spaniards ; but there were found 
the inflexible ones who raised the whole. 

The result of this was that the Calvinist or Reformed 
Church, properly so called, became by degrees the National 
Church, that which was to live or die with the nation. 
When the long struggle with Spain was finished, it was 
scarcely the strongest numerically. At least it now appears 
to be proved that the Catholic Church reckoned a nearly 
equal number of adherents.* But it was so evidently the 
first which had borne the weight and fed the flame of the 
war,—it had been so completely the soul of the insurrec- 
tion,—that it reaped all the moral advantage of victory, and 
found itself, as it were, identified with the new nation. 

It is, therefore, not difficult to understand the strong 
attachment which sprang up among the Dutch people for 
a church and a doctrine which were inseparably associated 
in their hearts with the very existence of their country ; 
the more that the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism expressed 
with an energy, rude and yet fascinating to the popular 
mind, the ideas and passions which had produced the Refor- 
mation. For Calvinism, studied closely, is no other than an 
intense mysticism, presenting itself in crystallized form, and 

* Conf. Dr. Fruin, Tien Jaren wit den Tachtig-Jarigen Oorloy (Ten Years 
of the Eighty Years’ War), 1859. 
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rigidly bound together in all its parts. The principle of 
the absolute sovereignty of God governs the whole. The 
assurance of everlasting salvation is the end towards which 
everything converges, even at the risk of suppressing the 
most precious elements of human liberty and morality. A 
confession of Calvinistic faith often resembles a frozen 
prayer. Here is the secret of the charm which in the 16th 
century, and even at a later period, men found in that Cal- 
vinistic predestination which is so repugnant to us to-day. 
God reigns, and reigns absolutely ; nothing takes place 
except by His volition. The believer, to be assured of his 
salvation (and not to possess this assurance, says Calvin, is 
enough to make any man mad), must be certain that his 
salvation is founded neither upon works nor upon rites, 
but upon the sovereign and immoveable will of God, who 
has drawn him out of the mass of perdition. Never have 
mysticism and rationalism met with such reciprocal energy 
as in that old Calvinism which did not hesitate either to 
make an absolute sacrifice of the human will to the will 
of God, or to reduce the Lord’s Supper to no more than a 
symbolical and commemorative repast. 

It was, however,-impossible that the spirit of free inquiry 
called out by the Reformation, and nourished by continual 
controversy with the defenders of the ancient Church, should 
not in its turn have some effect upon the confession of Cal- 
vinistic faith which the Union of Utrecht in 1579 had 
raised to the dignity of the fundamental charter of Dutch 
Protestantism. In truth, it was easy to direct against many 
very important dogmas which the Union had thought it 
right to preserve,—the Trinity, the Incarnation, Original 
Sin, the Satisfaction offered to Eternal Justice by the Death 
of Christ,—arguments very similar to those which had been 
used to make a breach in the Catholic doctrine. 

The reaction against pure Calvinism began in Holland 
about the commencement of the 17th century. The idea 
of an arbitrary predestination of some men to salvation and 
of others to eternal damnation, was revolting to a number 
of minds who no longer found in the joy of knowing them- 
selves to be the objects of divine grace a sufficient counter- 
poise to the feeling of horror produced by the correlative 
certainty of the irrevocable perdition of so many others. 
Such was the principal motive which impelled many Dutch 
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theologians, under the direction of Arminius, Professor at 
Leyden, and afterwards of Episcopius, his disciple and friend, 
to introduce into that doctrine modifications which left a 
place for free-will and the co-operation of man with God. 
Hence arose violent debates, into which political passions 
soon infused their venom. For the Arminian or Remon- 
strant party (the latter name being derived from a remon- 
strance addressed to the States by its adherents) was very 
favourably regarded by enlightened and liberal citizens, 
although the mass of the people had not yet learnt to distin- 
guish from one another three things which had been united 
in their eyes for more than fifty years,—Calvinistic doctrine, 
the House of Orange and the national independence. The 
Synod of Dort (1618) treated the Remonstrants as if they 
were convicted criminals, instead of endeavouring to come 
to terms with them as brethren ; and the latter were obliged 
to constitute themselves into separate communities, which 
for some time lay under the ban of popular disfavour. 
Nevertheless, liberal manners and institutions recovered 
their ascendancy, and the Reformed Remonstrant commu- 
nity lived peaceably by the side of the orthodox church, not 
without favouring the formation of progressive tendencies 
which before long vindicated for themselves a right of citi- 
zenship even in the latter. At the present day, the Remon- 
strants, much diminished in number, are hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from other Protestants, towards whom they 
maintain the most pacific relations. Other questions have 
attracted and absorbed attention ; and the decrees of Dort 
have not prevented Arminianism from permeating with its 
spirit the whole Reformed Church. 

During the 17th century, however, no one within its 
pale ventured openly to attack the doctrines consecrated at 
Dort. All that we note is that the Cocceians, or disciples 
of the famous allegorist Cocceius, gave currency, by means 
of an accommodating exegesis, to less rigid doctrines than 
those taught by Professor Voetius, the great adversary of 
Descartes. At the end of the century, a pastor of Amster- 
dam, B. Bekker, wrote his curious book entitled, De Beto- 
verde Wereld (The Enchanted World), in which, with what 
was then great boldness, he openly attacked the common 
ideas as to the devil and witchcraft. -Another pastor, Roell, 
did not hesitate to criticise even the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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But in the 18th century theology became more and more 
biblical; and as the authority of the sacred collection was 
universally recognized, it seemed as if all religious questions 
might and ought to be settled by a purely grammatical discus- 
sion. It was at this time that the labours of the Schultens, 
father and son, inaugurated the period of scientific exegesis. 
It is needless to add that, in consequence of the favour ac- 
corded to grammatical studies, inspired more or less con- 
sciously by a growing mistrust of dogma, the latter insensibly 
lost, if not in theory yet in fact, both its original rigour and 
its importance in preaching and the religious life. Concen- 
trating itself upon the Bible, theology had no alternative but 
to abandon doctrines whose presence there was at least open 
to dispute. The opinion, characteristic of the whole of 
the 18th century, that morality is the essential element of 
religion, concurred to weaken still further the passionate 
interest with which orthodox doctrine had been formerly 
regarded. The very existence of the problems which were 
about to be presented by the application of criticism to the 
text and the authenticity of the biblical books, was yet un- 
suspected ; and men were willing to think that a general 
belief in the authority of the sacred books would, apart 
from any great anxiety as to a definite profession of ecclesi- 
astical faith, provide for them a safe harbour against all the 
storms of the heart and mind. 

Add to this that the 18th century was not a glorious 
period of Dutch history. The nation seemed to be asleep. 
The French emigration had brought with it a certain number 
of distinguished men. But after they had passed away, 
nothing remarkable either in science or in art was achieved 
among a people whose sap seemed to have been dried up, 
and which consumed its strength in barren political agita- 
tions. In the country of Spinoza, in the asylum of Bayle 
and of Descartes, philosophical studies were all but dead. 
The philosophy of Kant was, it is true, introduced with a 
certain success, but only in consequence of its practical side. 
Did not it, also teach that to the fate of man morality is 
all-important, and that all else must be subordinated to it? 
Theologians and clergymen were distinguished as more or 
less inclined towards dogmatic relaxation, as friends of the 
new or as partizans of the old light. The result of all this 
was an honest religion, very respectable as far as it went, 
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but cold, unsatisfactory to thoughtful minds, and finding its 
principal support in the indifference of those who were 
equally unwilling to dispense with religion altogether and 
to fatigue themselves in the search for truth. 

This state of things survived the causes which were at 
length to bring it to a close. The celebrated preacher, Van 
der Palm, may be said to have been the incarnation of it. 
A learned orientalist, a most popular orator, he was, until 
1838, the year of his death (he was born in 1763), the first 
religious authority of his country. In a voluminous Sacred 
History for Youth, a new Translation of the Bible, and a 
consecutive Commentary upon the sacred books, of which he 
was the author, he displayed an intellect cautious, enlight- 
ened, tolerably philosophical, and easily satisfied whenever, 
by some fanciful expedient, he succeeded, as he thought, in 
blunting some too sharp edge of biblical tradition. He 
accepts the supernatural, but nevertheless does not consider 
it needful to put the common sense of his readers to too 
great a torture. For example, the conversation of Eve with 
the serpent-tempter in Eden may well have been no more 
than an internal dialogue upon the pro and con, suggested 
to the first woman by the sight of a serpent who fed with 
impunity upon the forbidden fruit. It is true that Jonah 
was swallowed by an enormous fish, but it is nowhere said 
that he lived (?) in its entrails; and why should not God 
have resuscitated him when the monster cast him up upon 
the sea-shore ? 

A criticism such as this, adorned by great eloquence, 
might satisfy for a time ; but under the peaceful surface an 
agitation of quite a different kind was already stirring, and 
Van der Palm had not yet passed away from the scene 
when the crisis commenced, the development of which is 
still in process. 

Those who are able to generalize the spirit of an epoch, 
may note two principal facts, which have given to the reli- 
gious movement of the 19th century upon the continent of 
Europe its peculiar character, and still continue, in their 
consequences, to determine the present crisis of Christianity. 
The first is the religious revival of England under the influ- 
ence of Methodism ; the second, the complete rupture with 
the past, of which the French Revolution was the first and 
gigantic symptom. These are the two currents of thought 
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which, meeting upon the Protestant continent, have con- 
stantly contended ; and the necessity of doing justice to 
what each possesses of good and true, everywhere produces 
those religious movements which we designate by the gene- 
ric name of modern theology. 

It would be presumptuous in me to attempt to inform 
my English readers upon Methodism and its true nature. 
Let them take what follows as no more than a description 
of what the English orthodox awakening appeared to be in 
the eyes of Protestant continental Europe. 

The French Revolution, by its excesses, by the despotism 
which followed them, and by the hatred which it finally 
inspired in Europe, had almost everywhere brought liberty 
into peril. It had undoubtedly sown in feudal, monarchi- 
cal and Catholic Europe, germs of reform which could not 
but grow and bring forth fruit. It had violently destroyed 
superannuated institutions, inveterate abuses, odious tyran- 
nies. But the actual evil which it had done hid from all 
but noble and disinterested minds the fact that the future 
belonged to those principles of human equality, justice and 
liberty, which it had too often forgotten. For the moment, 
the immense majority of men saw only its mistakes and its 
horrors. The unreflecting crowd united with the aristo- 
cratic classes whose privileges the Revolution had abolished 
or threatened to abolish,—princes, nobles, clergy,—to malign 
it, and a general spirit of reaction succeeded almost every- 
where to the cruelly deceived enthusiasm which the first 
revolutionary emancipation had excited. The universal 
watchword, so to speak, was—The old kings, the old laws, 
and, to that end, the old faith ! 

How was this religious reaction, still indecisive, and only 
half conscious of its ultimate aims, modified by English 
Methodism? The cause is simple. England had come out 
victorious from her terrible duel with the Empire. Alone, 
of all the great nations of Europe, she was ignorant of the 
sufferings and the shame of invasion. It was she who had 
sustained, directed, subsidized the coalition. The sentiment 
of her preponderance was universal, and men were upon 
every ground the more disposed to submit to her influence, 
as the liberals themselves, even those who still sympathized 
with the principles of the revolution, rallied round her as 
the only country ‘which still remained truly free. So when 
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Europe, at least Protestant Europe, again became religious, 
a change which was to be expected after the terrible com- 
motions through which it had passed, it might have been 
predicted that this return to religion would readily take 
English forms, modes, direction. When the aspirations of 
an epoch tend towards an object which is but dimly seen, 
the man or the society which firmly marches in the van, 
with the unhesitating conviction that it knows clearly where 
it is going, attracts all others to follow it. 

In 1815, the Continent was ignorant of the real internal 
condition of England. But peace had hardly been re-esta- 
blished when it was perceived that a very considerable 
change had taken place in the opinions of a large part of 
the English people. They were far from that latitudina- 
rianism, that lukewarmness in religion, which had prevailed 
in English society during the 18th century. The great part 
of the nation, which had become not only very religious, but 
very orthodox and very dogmatic, seemed to be seized with 
a proselytizing ardour which was aided both by the wan- 
dering humour of the sons of Albion, as well as by the 
pecuniary resources afforded by their increasing wealth. 
Then it was that the continent was overrun by a crowd of 
missionaries, very ignorant of theology, but fully persuaded 
in their own minds, incapable of new convictions, coldly 
damning all who would not say Amen to their “I believe,” 
and going from church to church of Protestant France, Swit- 
zerland, Germany and Holland, everywhere repeating that 
“the ancient churches were corrupt,” that they must be 
at once either radically reformed or abandoned, and that 
“every faithful Christian” ought to abjure all theoretical 
or personal toleration of rationalism, inasmuch as “there 
could be no possible alliance between Christ and Belial.” 
The absolute inspiration of the Bible, the Trinity, the total 
corruption of human nature, free salvation by the blood of 
the Lamb, the necessity of a sudden and violent conversion, 
the eternity of hell-fire,—these were the ordinary subjects 
of the itinerant preachers of the revival, under whose influ- 
ence the dissenting churches of Geneva, Vaud, France and 
others, were formed. But the characteristic of this return 
to orthodoxy was not so much an absolute adhesion to old 
orthodox dogmas, as the idea of the necessary preponderance 
of dogma in the church and in the soul; and hence its 
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intolerant impatience of anything like criticism of tradi- 
tional doctrine or emancipation from its chains. I add, for 
justice’ sake, that the orthodox reaction found the Protestant 
Churches on the continent soundly asleep, and that in the 
matter of zeal and Christian activity it effected in them a 
happy transformation. 

Let us now apply these observations, which are generally 
true for the whole of Europe, to the particular case of 
Holland. 

In Holland the still existing power of Calvinist tradition 
was especially favourable to the orthodox reaction which 
proceeded from England. Literary romanticism and poli- 
tical conservatism lent new strength to it. In 1823 and 
the following years, the famous poet-theologian, Bilderdyk, 
as well as his pupil and friend, Da Costa, declared them- 
selves with a continually growing energy in favour of the 
old doctrines. The aristocracy, directed by their able and 
honourable leader, M. Groen van Prinsterer, ranged them- 
selves on the same side. Lastly, in many places, the 
common people, both in town and in country, moved now 
by their hatred against Roman Catholicism, the increasing 
influence of which disquieted them, now by their antipathy 
to novelties which had been painted in the blackest colours, 
threw themselves more ardently than ever into the old 
Calvinism. 

As, however, the resistance on the part of the National 
Church was very great, the course of events in Holland was 
different from what it had been in Switzerland. There the 
aristocracy, more than any other class, separated themselves 
from the Church ; whilst in Holland it was only amongst 
the common people that Dissent gained its recruits. The 
nobles declared that they remained in their own Church, in 
the hope that time, the Spirit of God and “prudent mea- 
sures,” would drive out of it the heretics who were unwilling 
to be converted. The result was, that the “ Dissenters,” 
though numbering from 40,000 to 50,000 souls,* and hav- 
ing both a synodal organization and a theological school at 
Campen, do not offer a single name of mark that can strictly 
be called their own. They live and work in a profound ob- 





* It is very difficult to give the precise figures, as there is a continual going 
and coming between the National Church and Dissent, and a great number, 
according to the vulgar saying, ‘‘eat at both mangers.” 
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scurity, into which only a few “brethren in Christ” belong- 
ing to the Free Church of Scotland, or to some English 
evangelical society, occasionally penetrate. Dissent, then, 
really throws but a very slender weight into the scale of 
the religious destiny of the country ; and people in Holland 
cannot help smiling when M. Sudhoff, in the article “ Hol- 
land” of Herzog’s Theological Encyclopedia, accords to Dis- 
senters a numerical and religious importance out of all 
proportion to the fact. As might be expected, there are 
often dissidences from Dissent. In Holland, those who 
pique themselves upon purity of dogmatic belief are called 
“fine” orthodox. But there are also the very fine and the 
superfine. At Dort, for example, I was shewn but lately 
three stages of Dissent; one, the largest and the oldest, 
numbering a thousand souls ; the second, consisting of two 
or three hundred, who looked upon the first as polluted 
by the demon of error ; the third, of some dozens, for whom 
even the second was not sufficiently pure. I wish I could 
remember what was the precise point of difference ; but I 
must confess, to my shame, that I can give no accurate 
definition of it. I believe, however, that it related to “the 
consciousness of the assurance of salvation in the relapse 
into sin.” Was it always the prerogative of the believer 
who had once possessed it? Could it be momentarily lost? 
Would it continue to exjst in combination with a falling 
back into evil? If this was not exactly the point of differ- 
ence, it was something very like it. At bottom, the desire 
of separation, of making part of a “little flock,” of a “small 
number of the elect,” shews itself in nearly all religions. 
The same tendency which prompts the Catholic to put on 
the cowl, urges the Protestant to become a member of some 
little religious society of a sufficiently hard and narrow 
kind. Dutch Dissent has a weekly organ, De Bazuin (The 
Trumpet), which is published at Campen, but is very little 
read. A somewhat more powerful ally is the Heraut (The 
Herald), which is edited at Amsterdam, and which, although 
it does not openly profess to patronize Dissent, and even 
reckons among its contributors a certain number of pastors 
of the Reformed National Church, owes to this circumstance 
a considerable number of readers, to whom it preaches the 
most bilious orthodoxy, denouncing, censuring, piously 
calumniating all liberal clergymen and writers, one after 
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the other. A certain M. Schwartz, a German by birth, but 
salaried by a Scotch society, is the manager of this ever- 
wrathful orthodox Pére Duchesne,* and makes war against 
free religious science with that cool simplicity which, in 
every country, is a characteristic of absolute ignorance. It 
is therefore easy to understand why, whatever the frequency 
and virulence of his attacks, he is very rarely honoured 
with a reply. 

The fact is, that the real war is waged in quite a different 
quarter. The Dutch Reformed people, orthodox or not, love 
their National Church too much to abandon it in any great 
number, so that, except in a few villages, it continues to 
preserve an immense numerical and moral superiority. The 
battle is no longer between the Reformed Church and the 
other Protestant Churches which since the 16th century 
have been maintained or founded by its side. At the pre- 
sent day, Reformers, Remonstrants, Baptists, Lutherans, live 
together like one great brotherhood. It is not an unfre- 
quent thing that a pulpit, in case of the absence or the 
sickness of the regular minister, should be occupied by a 
preacher of another denomination. A significant fact will 
place this state of things in the clearest light. In 1853, 
the general Reformed Synod decided that the official version 
of the Bible (Staatenbybel, or version formerly approved by 
the States) should be revised ; and the work, which neces- 
sarily makes but slow progress, has been divided among a 
great number of Reformed theologians, with whom the 
Synod has invited many learned Remonstrants, Mennonites, 
Lutherans, to co-operate. And the latter have accepted the 
invitation. 

The great struggle is between orthodoxy, or the old con- 
fessional doctrine, and what is called modern theology. The 
importance, the pressing interest of the questions involved 
in this debate, have drawn away attention from points for- 
merly debated among Protestants. When we have to deter- 
mine whether Jesus Christ was a man or the Creator of the 
world, it is impossible to excite any lively interest in the old 
controversy, de communicatione idiomatum, which once 
divided the disciples of Luther and Calvin. 





* The Pére Duchesne was a journal, full of invective and insult, sold in the 
streets of Paris under the first republic, with the cry, The Pére Duchesne is 
furiously angry/ The name has passed into a proverb, 
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The power of orthodoxy, as I have said, lies in the reli- 
gious revival, which, born of a general reaction against the 
spirit of the age, commonly assumes an orthodox form in 
countries where criticism and science have not sufficiently 
destroyed the prestige of the old dogmas. But it also con- 
sists, especially in Holland, in the popular national tradi- 
tion. Its weakness is, that it hardly anywhere ventures to 
be thorough. In reality, there is no such thing as pure 
orthodoxy in the Reformed Church of the Low Countries. 
Let us take, for example, the honourable political chief of 
the party, M. Groen van Prinsterer.* In his view,—con- 
trary to that of the liberal school, which thinks that reli- 
gious doctrine ought to be suffered to develop itself freely 
upon its historical basis,—the obligatory teaching of the 
Reformed Church was finished in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, and no one within its communion has the right of 
promulgating any doctrines inconsistent with it. One would 
naturally think, therefore, that this eminent man, whose 
intellectual power is undoubtedly great, although he is 
unfortunately ill versed in theological science, himself fully 
believes, and holds that every one in the Church believes, 
all the articles of the official creeds. Nevertheless, when he 
is asked if it is imperatively necessary to admit an absolute 
predestination,—that Calvinist doctrine par excellence, that 
“cor ecclesiw,” as the old doctors called it, apart from which 
they could conceive of neither peace nor joy, for the love 
of which they expelled the Remonstrants,—M. Groen evades 
the difficulty and makes this a “reserved question,” to be 
treated by itself. And by the party to which M. Groen 
belongs, this inconsistency is repeated in regard to more 
points than one. 

The same is the case with M. Da Costa, a Jew of Am- 
sterdam, converted to Christianity under the influence of 
Bilderdyk. His death, four years ago, deprived the orthodox 
party of its most brilliant but also its most dangerous cham- 
pion. It is impossible to form an idea of the surprising 
verve with which this richly-gifted man pleaded in all 
literary and religious assemblies the cause of declining 





* The ecclesiastical ideas of M. Groen, who is also well known as the author 
of some important historical’ works upon the House of Orange, are to be sought 
chiefly in the collection of the Nederlander, a political orthodox journal which 
has ceased to appear, and in his Parliamentary speeches. 
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orthodoxy. A very remarkable poet, a prose writer of 
average ability, he was irresistible as an orator, and, though 
justly chargeable with a certain want of taste which rendered 
him often trivial and vulgar, his oriental richness of imagi- 
nation enabled him té adorn the most ungrateful subjects 
in the most seductive colours. His rabbinical and yet 
poetical mind had wrought out for itself a very peculiar 
form of Christianity. He was a decided millenarian, although 
the old Reformed Church had a horror of the millennium. 
The destiny of the Jewish people was, in his view, far from 
accomplished, and in the final crisis of history a glorious 
place among the nations was reserved for them. Even now, 
in the modern world, the Dutch people played a part ana- 
logous to that of the Jewish people of old: it was the lawful 
depositary of religious truth. The family of Orange was to 
be compared with that of David, and of all the revolutions 
recorded in history, except that which of old placed the son 
of Jesse upon the throne of Saul, M. Da Costa recognized 
as legitimate only two, that of the 16th century in the Low 
Countries, and that of 1688 in England. More than this, 
he denied, with an inexhaustible fertility of explanatory 
hypothesis, the most self-evident assertions of biblical cri- 
ticism. If, for instance, the dry and colourless description 
which the first Gospel gives of the calling of Levi-Matthew 
(ix. 9), were adduced to shew that such a narrative could 
hardly have been the work of an eye-witness, still less of 
an author relating a decisive event of his own life, M. Da 
Costa would answer that he discerned in it the tokens of 
a most delicate and sensitive modesty. It was impossible 
to argue with a man, who, though most kindly and amiable 
in private life, was absolutely impracticable upon any theo- 
logical subject.* 

At the present moment, the man upon whom in great 
measure rests the hope of the orthodox party, is M. J. J. 
van Oosterzee,+ who was for many years a pastor at Rot- 
terdam, but who has lately been appointed Professor of 
Theology at Utrecht. It may be doubted whether he has 
really gained anything by exchanging a popular pulpit, in 
which his brilliant oratorical talents ensured him an immense 








* The complete works of Da Costa are published by Kruseman, of Haarlem. 
+ Author of a Christology, several apologetical treatises in behalf of ortho- 
doxy, and a great number of sermons, 
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success, for an academical chair, where ro floods of eloquence 
suffice to cover the defects of a system. It would, however, 
be a mistake to class M. van Oosterzee among those ignorant 
orthodox believers who owe the immoveable firmness of 
their faith to the fact that, knowing nothing, they dare 
assert everything. He is a learned man, disposed to make 
many concessions to science, provided, however, that they 
shall not too strongly shake a conservative system, resting 
upon a basis of authority to which he attaches or rather 
fastens himself with an energy which nothing can discou- 
rage. It is, above all, the supernatural point of view which 
he defends against the current of modern theology. He loves 
miracle. The complete emancipation of the individual con- 
science terrifies him, and he wishes to maintain his attach- 
ment, if not to the letter, at least to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the old confession. His adversaries reproach 
him with the lack not of learning, but of a scientific spirit, 
and complain that he often sacrifices the results of an im- 
partial criticism to the seductions of a lyric oratory. Always 
applauded by the numerous hearers who crowd round his 
pulpit when he is invited to preach in the churches of 
Utrecht and the neighbouring towns, he has great difficulty 
in making his ideas acceptable to the students, who for the 
most part incline to the new theology. Only lately these very 
students, who publish every year an Academical Almanac, 
in which they very frankly distribute praise or blame to 
their professors, have censured his courses of lectures with 
a youthful vivacity of wit, which indicates that M. van 
Oosterzee will have a difficult task in imposing his convic- 
tions upon studious youths who are eager to know the why 
and wherefore of things. 

The line of thought pursued by the majority of the theo- 
logical students of Utrecht is, indeed, a significant pheno- 
menon. All their professors, with the exception of M. Ter 
Haar, who lectures upon ecclesiastical history, and who in- 
clines toward a moderate liberalism, belong to different shades 
of orthodoxy. A tradition of the university, dating from 
the time of Voetius, is, that its work is to furnish defenders 
of a conservative theology against the “new lights” which 
threaten it on different sides. Nevertheless, this is no secu- 
rity for the orthodoxy of the pastors who are educated in 
it. No one of the professors can be considered as a repre- 
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sentative of pure Calvinism. A moderate orthodoxy like 
that of the late Archbishop of Dublin, accompanied by a 
little more biblical criticism, would agree sufficiently well 
with their teaching upon all great questions. 

It is not, then, in the University of Utrecht, as such, that 
retrogressive orthodoxy finds any very strong support. This 
the orthodox party confess and lament. It has a body of less 
learned but more ardent champions in a considerable num- 
ber of pastors, who in an infinite series of sermons and pam- 
phlets advocate an exclusiveness which grows in fierceness 
in precise proportion to the advance of modern theology. 
The Dominie (for this is the name by which a Dutch clergy- 
man is commonly known), the orthodox Dominie of the old 
type, is an excellent man, but solemn, stiff, measured, with 
a long clay pipe rarely out of his mouth, and delighting in 
the exercise of his personal authority. Hence, in spite of 
liberal institutions, has arisen a kind of Dominocracy, which 
has not a little contributed to augment the number, happily 
but small, of the declared enemies of Christianity. 

In fact, the orthodox reaction has given birth to an anti- 
Christian tendency, the organ of which is the Dageraad 
(The Aurora), a monthly journal published at Amsterdam. 
When I wrote in 1860, that journal, which had then been 
five years in existence, still exercised some influence. But 
since that time it has greatly declined. Its independent 
but very unscientific and trivial criticism of modern theo- 
logy has deprived it, little by little, of the sympathies of all 
educated liberals. In the present day, it is all but reduced 
to the contributions of such writers as identify, from the re- 
semblance of the names, Brahma and Abraham; so that who- 
ever knows a little Sanscrit and a little Hebrew shrugs his 
shoulders and puts the paper aside. I mention it in this 
place only that I may omit to record none of the features 
of the religious physiognomy of Holland. 

I may also add that many orthodox pastors are peaceably 
inclined, in the firm conviction that violence can do nothing 
to help their cause, and that free discussion alone can solve 
the problems with which the Church is now perplexed. 
Many have already openly made the sacrifice of pure Cal- 
vinism, and limit their desires to the maintenance of certain 
doctrines which they call “fundamental,” such as the super- 
natural authority of the Scriptures, the metaphysical divinity 
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of Christ, the fall of man and his redemption by the expia- 
tory death. The difficulty of their position arises from the 
fact that, though they agree upon these main points, they 
begin to differ as soon as they come to any development or 
precise definition of them. Hence arise many misunder- 
standings. The people believe them to be strictly orthodox, 
although in reality they are not so. They belong rather to 
what is called in Germany the Vermittelungstheologie, or 
theology of mediation (MM. Nitzsch, Dorner, Hagenbach, 
Lange, &c.), called sometimes by its adversaries the Schwebe- 
theologie, that is to say, the backwards-and-forwards theo- 
logy. It would be unjust to accuse them of want of frank- 
ness to others ; they fail in this respect rather toward them- 
selves. Their sympathies are orthodox, while their intellect 
has ceased to be so. Hence painful efforts, whimsical 
and obscure theories, designed to accomplish the ungrateful 
task of patching an old rent garment with new cloth. 

M. Chautepie de la Saussaye, for a long time Walloon 
pastor at Leyden, at present Dutch pastor at Rotterdam, is 
the most notable representative in Holland of this school 
of mediation. It is not without a certain hesitation that I 
attempt to give a resumé of the theological ideas of this 
prolific writer, whose distinguishing quality is certainly not 
clearness of conception, and whose views seem from moment 
to moment to be self-contradictory.* For example, M. de la 
Saussaye would lay down propositions of the greatest eccle- 
siastical breadth, and defend himself against any accusation 
of exclusiveness by declaring that “the Church has no right 
to expel from its communion any who profess their willing- 
ness to seek their salvation in Jesus Christ.”"+ But at the 
same time he constantly makes common cause with organiza- 
tions which have been called into existence by dogmatic 
intolerance, and which make it their more or less ostensible 
object. Upon the divinity of Christ he constructs such phrases 
as the following: “I believe in the Logos, in the Divine 





* The reader who wishes to form an idea of the opinions of M. de la Saus- 
saye may consult not only numerous articles published in the journal, now no 
longer issued, Ernst en Vrede (Earnestness and Peace), and several sermons in 
French and Dutch, but a work, written in French, La Crise Religieuse en Hollande, 
1860, and another more recently published in Dutch, De Godsdienstige Bewe- 
gingen van dezen Tyd in haren Oorsprong geschetst (Contemporary Religious 
Movements traced to their Origin), Rotterdam, 1863, 

+ Crise Religieuse, p. 174. 
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Word, which is the reason of man, in the identity of the Logos 
within and beyond the bounds of human nature.”* But 
beware of proclaiming the pure humanity of Christ, if you 
would not pass for one of those men “ who prophesy in his 
name, but who follow him not.” He is, above all, an ardent 
defender of the supernatural, of miracle, of the objective 
authority of the biblical revelation ; but if you closely follow 
the thread of his thought, you will find that, in his view, 
miracle is little more than a development of nature, such 
as it would have been apart from the corrupting effect of 
sin, and that the moral consciousness of man is the sovereign 
authority to which that of the sacred book is really sub- 
ordinate. Ido not know whether the English reader will 
easily seize the principle of this ethical-reconciliatory 
(éthique-irénique) tendency (as it is called) of which M. de la 
Saussaye is the representative. It consists in this, that the 
ancient confessional orthodoxy is to be considered as the 
perpetually valid base of the religious teaching of the Church, 
but that it is not on this account necessary to recognize in 
the orthodox doctrine any other permanent and objective 
elements than those which the moral consciousness can 
assimilate and in which it finds a possibility of self-eleva- 
tion. Consequently we apply the criterion of dogmatic truth 
when we inquire in regard to any doctrine, What does it 
say to my religious and moral sense? If it contains ele- 
ments which do not touch my heart and conscience or 
which move them to horror, they are to be neglected or 
rejected ; but if, on the contrary, I find that I am reli- 
giously and morally sustained by them, I am to regard 
them as true. Undoubtedly, there is a certain sense in 
which the applicability of this test will be universally 
recognized, but it must at the same time be confessed that 
this method can produce none but subjective judgments. 
For different persons may derive from the same doctrines 
different moral and religious impressions ; while, again, it 
constantly happens that the purely religious and moral ele- 
ments of a doctrine are mingled with others which are irra- 
tional and evidently untrue, for the due separation of which 
recourse must be had to that very reasoning and criticism 
from which M. de la Saussaye wishes to deliver theology 


* Crise Religicuse, p. 162. 
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and the Church. And when we watch his own method of 
operation upon the old dogmas, we are inclined to fear that 
he will attain no other result than that of wedding Dutch 
mists with German fogs. These inconsistencies constitute 
at once the strength and weakness of this tendency ; its 
strength, because its orthodox modes of treatment and ex- 
pression attract a notable section of the orthodox party, 
which has sagely begun to suspect that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in the tradi- 
tional theology, and which finds in M. de la Saussaye and 
his friends a scientific expression of its indecisive aspira- 
tions ; its weakness, because the majority of the party sus- 
pect it to be less faithful than they had imagined, and that 
these perpetual vacillations, these undulations of religious 
thought, can have no other issue than the formation of a 
transition between the past, which M. de la Saussaye wishes 
as much as possible to preserve, and the future, which ad- 
vances under a flag that they utterly hate. 

M. de la Saussaye will himself serve as our point of 
transition to the theological tendencies which have wholly 
broken with the traditional orthodoxy. 

Before coming to the school which now represents the 
progressive movement, we must mention one, only lately the 
object of all orthodox malediction, which has incontestably 
prepared the way for religious liberalism, but which, for 
want of logical boldness, has, at least in my opinion, been 
gradually supplanted by a more courageous and more radi- 
cal tendency. 

I speak of what is called the Groningen school, because 
in the University of that city are to be found its centre and 
its principal representatives. 

If English influence had not been preponderant in Europe, 
it is probable that the Dutch religious revival, properly so 
called, would have developed itself under the auspices of 
this school of Groningen. This it was which, even before 
the orthodox reaction had gathered strength, took the lead 
in many philanthropic labours, the object of which was the 
moral elevation and instruction of the people. In this 
respect, its action upon the country has been most fruitful, 
—a fact which has demonstrated that the old doctrines are 
not the only possible source of an active and zealous Chris- 
tian life. The principal representatives of this school are 
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MM. Hofstede de Groot, Pareau and Muurling, professors 
of theology at Groningen, and M. Meyboom, pastor at Am- 
sterdam.* It recognizes (and in this breaks at once with 
the 18th century) that mysticism has an important place in 
religion, that a reasonable and mild morality is not sufficient 
to satisfy the thirst for the infinite with which a truly reli- 
gious man perpetually burns. It appeals to the great mystics 
of the Netherlands before the Reformation, and particularly 
to Wessel Gansfort, to prove that in this respect it stands 
in the direct line of national tradition. But at the same 
time it recognizes that the progress of the human mind 
demands a revision of Christian doctrine, which in its tra- 
ditional shape is as constantly opposed to the teaching of 
the Bible as it is to human reason. It especially aspires to 
lay down a fundamental principle broad enough to embrace 
all the religious development of humanity. And this prin- 
ciple, already proclaimed by Lessing and Herder, is the 
education of the human race by God, whose design it is 
gradually to raise His human children into the likeness of 
Himself. 

The culminating point of this educational action of God 
is the sending of Christ, in regard to whose nature the Gro- 
ningen doctors have a theory not very remote from Arian- 
ism. Christ is not God, but a divine being prepared by the 
Heavenly Father for the mission which he came to fulfil, 
clothed in a human nature. But since his ascension, Christ, 
to whom God has in some sort delegated His power over 
men, perpetaially directs the religious destinies of the church ; 
and it is in the idea of an immediate personal communion 
with the glorified Christ that the mystical element of the 
doctrine of Groningen is chiefly to be found. Upon other 
points of ecclesiastical teaching, this school adopts a middle 
course, not always satisfactory to strict logicians ; although 
from the first it was acceptable to many minds which were 





* Vide Encyclopedia Theologi Christiani, delineata a P. Hofstede de Grout 
et L. G. Pareau, third edition, 1851; Dogmatica et Apologetica Christiana, 
scrips. L. G. Pareau et P. Hofstede de Groot, third edition, 1845; Praktische 
Godgeleerdheid (Practical Theology), by W. Muurling, second edition, 1860; 
Institutio Theologie Naturalis, fourth edition, 1861, by P. Hofstede de Groot ; 
De Groningsche School (The Groningen School), by the same; the Journal, 
Waarheid in Liefde (Truth in Love). M. Hofstede de Groot, Jun., has 
answered the Letters upon the Bible of M. Busken Huet, of which we shall 
speak hereafter. 
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repelled by the asperities of the old Calvinism, and which 
gladly welcomed the possibility of a religious life unaccom- 
panied by the necessity of putting their good sense to the 
torture. Fifteen years ago the Groningen school, still the 
liberal school par excellence, drew down upon its head all 
the thunders of intolerant orthodoxy. Addresses to the 
Synod protested against the invitations given by the con- 
sistories of the great towns to pastors imbued with this 
heterodox tendency. It was the abomination of desolation 
to the Da Costas, the Schwartzs, and all their kind. Now, 
since the liberalism of Leyden has appeared upon the scene, 
attacked upon many points by the old Groningen men (and 
at the same time attacked scientifically by them almost 
alone), exclusive orthodoxy has shewn itself mollified to- 
wards its ancient enemy, and tolerates its heresies in consi- 
deration of the energy with which it maintains the super- 
natural authority of the Bible and the reality of miracles. 
We may indeed say, that up to the present time the most 
evident result of the theological crisis in Holland is to have 
consolidated the former floating debt, and to have inscribed 
in the Great Book of the State certain authorized doctrines 
which any man is henceforth free to profess if he will. 

At the bottom, what the Groningen school really wants 
is philosophy and criticism. On that side it does not seem 
to feel that modern thought can no longer content itself 
with the Deus ex machind of the old Deism, and that, if it 
rightly clings to a living God, it cannot deny His immanence 
in the universe. In the same way, it has general theories 
upon the sacred books, but does not criticise them with 
the ardour and the scientific disinterestedness which alone 
can produce durable results. These weaknesses and defects 
of the Groningen system must make themselves felt more 
and more, in proportion as the taste for religious science 
diffuses itself among the educated classes, and they become 
accustomed to ideas, discoveries, inferences, which upon 
their first appearance might have evoked only surprise or 
antipathy. Hence the strength of the Leyden school, which 
in these latter years has held in Holland the sceptre of 
theological science. 

The University of Leyden was founded by William the 
Silent as a reward for the heroism displayed by that city in 
its famous siege by the Spaniards. It was long one of the 
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great centres of European philology. There, one after ano- 
ther, taught Scaliger, Saumaise, Heinsius, the Schultens, 
father and son. At the present time it possesses, in the 
venerable Professor Van Hengel, a representative of the old 
erudition, which, although it now meets with but scanty 
appreciation, is not the less the mother of all our modern 
development. More than 80 years of age, M. Van Hengel 
continues his exegetical labours,* the fame of which has 
passed beyond the limits of Holland. Occupying him- 
self little with doctrine and historical criticism, he has 
amassed treasures of erudition in the department of gram- 
matical analysis, and, in maintaining the taste for solid and 
severe studies, may congratulate himself on having pre- 
pared, at least in his own country, the way for the recent 
developments of theology. We see in him the genius of the 
old philology encouraging young criticism, while giving to 
it at the same time the prudent advice authorized by long 
experience. 

In the same faculty, besides M. Niermeyer, who died pre- 
maturely at the moment when his reputation was about to 
be assured by his labours upon the Apocalypse (in which, in 
common with most German critics, he sees an elaborate 
composition, to be explained by its reference to the ideas 
current about the year 69 respecting Nero, his death and 
his speedy return),—besides M. Kist, an esteemed professor 
of ecclesiastical history, who also died not many years ago, 
—we may mention M. Rauwenhoff, a young professor of 
great promise, the successor of M. Kist, who has written 
nothing as yet, but whose lectures, full of a very liberal 
spirit, are greatly prized by the students. At the present 
moment, MM. Scholten and Kuenen, the first as professor 
of Christian doctrine, the second as a critic, may be con- 
sidered as the theologians who best represent progressive 
religious thought. 

It is needful that we should give an outline of the 
system of M. Scholten, put forward by its author as the 
logical and necessary development of the primitive doc- 
trine of the Reformation.+ He thinks that liberal Pro- 





* See especially his Commentarius Perpetwus upon the Epistles of St. Paul. 
+ His principal works are, Geschiedenis der Godsdienst en Wysbegeerte 
(History of Religion and Philosophy, translated into French, published by 
Treuttel and Wirtz at Strasburg), Leyden, third edition, 1863; De Vrije Wil 
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testantism, in accordance with an easily explicable reaction 
against the abuses of the old dogma, has made the mistake 
of neglecting the thorough study of the old Calvinistic and 
Zwinglian theologians. It would have found that their real 
spirit and essential principles shewed but little agreement 
with the common orthodoxy of the present day. Who, for 
example, has noticed the repeated assertion of the venerable 
Doctors of the Reformation, Christus qua mediator non est 
aderandus,—an assertion so categorical, so positive, that, 
wherever the pure Reformed type has been preserved, 
prayers directly addressed to Jesus have never been sanc- 
tioned? Who has rightly estimated the importance of the 
debate, in its origin so scholastic, upon the donwm super- 
additum of Roman Catholic theologians? They were of 
opinion that the possession of truth and holiness was a gift 
superadded, super-imposed upon human nature by the crea- 
tive power, and that this donum superadditum had been 
lost by the fall,—a theory which left room for the concep- 
tion of a salvation externally and mechanically communi- 
cated by a church, or rather by a clergy, divinely set in 
authority over the faithful. The Doctors of the Reforma- 
tion, on the contrary, maintained that human nature in 
statu integritatis had in itself the knowledge of God and 
holiness. Let us strip this discussion of its outer clothing 
of subtleties and dogmatic asperities: it remains the great 
question to know whether man possesses in himself the 
germ of his own perfectibility, whether salvation is not 
really the same thing as the development of his own facul 
ties and aptitudes, or whether it needs to be mechanicall 
added on to the soul. Philosophy can admit only the firs 
half of the alternative. 

These two examples will suffice to shew how M. Scholten, 
while burying himself in the old dogmatics of the Reforma- 
tion, and carrying into them the torch of modern philoso- 
phic thought, has drawn from them a complete and vigorous 
system, of which we now propose to describe the general 
outline. 

Religion presents itself to observation as a natural fact, a 





(Free Will) ; De Leer der Hervormde Kerk in hare Grondbeginselen uit de 
Bronnen voorgesteld en beoordeeld, fourth edition (The Doctrine of the Re- 
formed Church in its Fundamental Principles set forth and criticised, from its 
Original Documents), 
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spontaneous tendency of human nature, which consciously 
attaches itself to the absolute Being, whose existence is 
thus implied independently of all reasoning. By contem- 
plating the universe in nature and in history, man succeeds, 
as far as is possible to him, in knowing Him whose mani- 
festations these are. For as the absolute Being, the con- 
scious synthesis of the universe, cannot be limited by the 
visible world, the latter is necessarily the expression of His 
life, and reveals Him to those who are able to read the great 
book of the universe. This is the distinction between mani- 
Sestation (pavepwarc) and revelation (arocadiyic), which occu- 
pies a prominent place in M. Scholten’s system. In fact, 
God always manifests Himself to all; but only the men of 
highest endowment are able to interpret the manifestation. 
These are, in the largest sense of the word, prophets, re- 
vealers,—the men who, throughout the whole course of 
history, have distinctly heard the mysterious voice, of which 
the multitude caught only the vague and distant echo. 
Inspiration is, then, that superiority of the religious sense 
which renders them capable of imparting to the mass of 
men truths which they could never discover for themselves. 
Looked at from this point of view, religious inspiration 
differs in its object, but not in its nature, from the poetical 
and scientific inspiration which constitutes genius, and to 
which humanity owes its progress of every kind. But the 
inspired man is not infallible in the expression which he 
gives to the sentiment which animates him, any more thay 
the sentiment itself is independent of the state of religious 
perfection in which he who experiences it may be. On the 
other hand, this sentiment necessarily reflects the object of 
the prophetic intuition, and it belongs therefore to the 
reflective reason to seek intellectual truth, or dogma, in the 
word of the revealers. Revelation thus understood is neither 
opposed to reason nor a promulgation of pretended mysteries 
to be imposed upon faith. To speak rigorously, mystery is 
that of which we are ignorant; and if, on the one hand, 
mystery must exist so long as man has not attained to per- 
fect and universal knowledge, on the other, the domain of 
mystery diminishes in exact proportion as that of revelation 
extends,—a fact which is entirely irreconcilable with the 
sense in which the word mystery is commonly used. For 
the rest, M. Scholten thinks that this common use of the 
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word is a subterfuge of obsolete orthodoxies, which have 
found it very convenient to shelter under an imposing phrase 
dogmas long ago invented for the very purpose of defining 
the vague and enlightening the obscure. 

In this system the Bible preserves the rank which is 
incontestably secured to it by the gradual progress of reve- 
lation in the human consciousness, although such a theory 
of inspiration leaves full and entire liberty to historical 
criticism. We must not wish to make a modern philoso- 
pher of Christ ; but it is necessary to bring out prominently 
the fact that, in his spontaneous intuition of God, Jesus laid 
hold of important and sublime truths which are modern 
only in name, and which the contemporary thinker recog- 
nized with a feeling of pious gratitude in his inspired word. 
Thus the old Christian idea of Our Father who is in heaven 
implies the infinity of God and His sovereignty over the 
world ; whilst the Spirit of God which speaks to the heart 
of man wonderfully answers to the modern idea of the divine 
immanence. When the Church of the fourth century de- 
fined the dogma of the Trinity, which existed up to that 
time in a very vague form, it rightly supported itself upon 
an imperious necessity of human reason, which will not have 
a God who remains, inert and solitary, in the icy depths of 
eternity ; but it was unable to maintain the unity of the 
Divine Essence except by a contradiction ; it separated the 
Word from the Holy Spirit, failing to see that one was the 
Greek, the other the Jewish form of the same religious idea, 
and committed the mistake of identifying the eternal Word 
with the historical person of Jesus Christ. The true Word 
is the eternal revelation of God in the world. As far as we 
are concerned, Christ, in his humanity and by his moral and 
religious perfectness, is the supreme manifestation of the 
Divine Word which speaks in and by him. Jesus is the 
Son of God in that sense of spiritual relationship with God 
in which the Jews had long been accustomed to use that 
phrase. And in this Son of God, who was also Son of Man, 
human nature has been able to celebrate its consummate 
union with the nature of God. 

On the domain of anthropology, M. Scholten thinks that 
man was originally and is still constantly born in an animal 
state, although an animal containing within itself the germ 
of a spiritual development, the objective ideal of which is 
God Himself. The fall is not a fact of history, but of the 
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human mind, arising from the comparison of what we are 
with what we ought to be. This is the idea which is ex- 
pressed in the old story of Eden, the details of which can 
only be explained upon the supposition of a gradual pro- 
gress from the state of animal innocence to that of human 
reflection and conscience. Individual immortality is implied 
in the fact that man feels himself called to a higher than 
the physical life, and that, in contradistinction to all other 
living beings who have preceded him upon the earth, his 
spiritual often exacts the sacrifice of his bodily life. Sin is 
the failure, the imperfection, of the spiritual life, and conse- 
quently the true misfortune ; for happiness in every living 
thing can consist only in the development of life and the 
realization of destiny. Sin, therefore, is both what ought not 
to be and the intermediate state which separates the state of 
innocence from that of holiness. Here M. Scholten returns 
to the favourite ground of the old Doctors of the Reformation, 
and decisively pronounces for moral determination (deter- 
minisme); he regards absolute free-will as a chimera, an 
illusion, arising from the fact that we are unable to point out 
the motive, nevertheless really existent in every case, which 
determines our action. But he rejects fatalism in the state- 
ment that man, enlightened by experience and in virtue of 
his power of reflection, is able to suspend his decision and to 
subject himself to the influence of good motives. His liberty 
can be real and complete only in so far as it consists in 
freedom from every kind of moral evil. Such is the destiny 
for which God has created man, and to the realization of 
which, in virtue of the absolute sovereignty of God, man will 
sooner or later arrive. The Calvinistic idea of the assurance 
of salvation thus reappears in an entirely new light, and is 
stripped of the gloomy horrors of an eternal hell. 

The Christ came out of the very bosom of our race, which 
must necessarily, as well as the individuals of which it is 
composed, arrive at its destined goal. In Christ, pure religion, 
the complete abandonment of self to God and men, has been 
realized. In him, who above all others possessed “a pure 
heart,” the light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world shone with an incomparable brightness, ena- 
bling man clearly to read the word which nature and his 
own conscience had not as yet spoken to him, or which he 
had notyet ventured to decipher—God is love. In conformity 
with the laws of the solidarity of spirits, a power of light 
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and life emanates from Christ, which, from the time of his 
coming, acts among mankind like leaven, dissipating super- 
stitions, insensibly reforming social institutions, continually 
bringing men to a better understanding of their duties and 
their true happiness, until, according to his own word, the 
whole lump shall be leavened. Christ is thus the living demon- 
stration of our divine destiny, inasmuch as he possessed, 
while yet upon earth, the eternal life, and was able to promise 
it to all his brethren. It is necessary, therefore, to live in 
communion with him, and to apply the principles drawn 
from that pure source to the labours of every kind, brilliant 
or trivial, which make up our life. M. Scholten thinks, with 
Schleiermacher, that the religious ought to be to the ordi- 
nary life what harmony is to the melody which it helps and 
sustains. Thus it is that the divine life is to flow more 
and more abundantly into the veins of humanity. If its 
progress be slow in comparison with our impatience, we 
must not the Jess have faith in the future ; and not suffer- 
ing ourselves to be beaten back by obstacles, must press 
forward in the firm and joyful confidence that, according to 
the sublime prediction of the apostle, “God will at last be 
all in all.” 

Such is the completest system of modern Dutch theology, 
to which we may fairly say that most of those who are 
known to belong to the progressive religious movement 
attach themselves more or less closely. It will have been 
seen that this system gives full liberty to biblical criticism, 
inasmuch as it relies for support only upon the religious 
and moral contents of the sacred books,—upon what may be 
called their evident worth,—and consequently abandons to 
free science all questions relative to their origin, their authen- 
ticity and their union in the canon. Hence the alliance 
which exists between the dogmatic tendency of M. Scholten 
and the more exclusively critical tendency of M. Kuenen, 
his colleague, who is especially occupied with biblical sci- 
ence, and who is preparing to give to his country the com- 
pletest introduction to the Old Testament which Europe 
possesses.* The two first volumes—one devoted to the his- 





* Historisch-Kritisch Onderzoek naar het Ontstaan en de Verzameling van 
de Boeken des ouden Verbonds (Historico-Critical Investigation into the Origin 
and Collection of the Books of the Old Covenant). By the same author, Critices 
et Hermeneutices Librorum N. Federis lineamenta. Editio ii. 
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torical, the other to the prophetical books—have already 
appeared ; and permit us to bear testimony, from personal 
knowledge, to the impartial spirit, the minute conscientious- 
ness, with which this Herculean labour has been performed. 
Those who, after having read it, still feel themselves able to 
maintain on scientific grounds that the Pentateuch is the 
work of Moses, or that it came from a single hand, and has 
undergone no subsequent revision, or that the last forty chap- 
ters of Isaiah are the work of a prophet contemporary with 
Ezekiel, must have great confidence in their own polemical 
ability. It is much to be desired that so profound a work 
should some day be translated into English, as it has been 
into French and German. It would be impossible, without 
extending this article to an unreasonable length, to give 
even an outline of the results of this learned criticism. Let 
us content ourselves with saying a few words on the most 
interesting point, that of the prophecies. 

M. Kuenen formally rejects the commonly received idea 
of prophecy, that the work of these extraordinary men 
was only to predict the future, and especially to describe 
several centuries beforehand a few accidental circumstances 
of the life of Christ. The prophets, he says, preached 
rather than predicted. Their predictions, when they made 
any, stood in close connection with their age, with sur- 
rounding circumstances, with their own personality ; which 
could not have been the case had they been dictated from 
on high, as oracles in which human reason had no part. 
It can, besides, be proved that several of these predictions 
have never been realized. The prophetism of Israel is, like 
its monotheism, a phenomenon which attained among that 
people its highest and noblest development, but which exists 
in more or less analogous forms among other Semitic peoples 
also. Enthusiasm for their country and their national reli- 
gion,—this is the one thing common to all the prophets. 
Whatever in their manner of life and speech may be strange 
and even incomprehensible to our prosaic and reflective 
minds, is to be accounted for by the phenomena of inspira- 
tion, manifesting themselves in the midst of a still primitive 
people. By reason of the sincerity of their zeal, the prophets, 
although deeply attached to the law of Moses, loved it in 
the spirit rather than in the letter, and thus became the 
men of the future, the announcers and forerunners of the 
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gospel. The predictions which the old theology saw realized 
in the history of Christ and the church are much more natu- 
rally explained by facts contemporary, or nearly so, with the 
prophets themselves. But this does not prevent them from 
being the organs of that marvellous Messianic hope, the 
rudiments of which may be discerned and its varied forms 
followed through all their writings, and upon which Chris- 
tianity was finally grafted. 

At the bottom, in Holland as elsewhere, criticism, as 
applied to the sacred books, is the true mother of modern 
theology. This it is which, by modifying old notions of 
the nature and the authority of the Bible, has compelled 
dogmatic theology to remodel itself, and to become, instead 
of an authoritative science, sui generis, a science like others, 
taking account of religious facts in order to deduce from 
them laws and inferences, and seeking no other support 
than that of reason and the religious sentiment. This fact 
explains the powerful assistance which the modern theology 
of Holland has received from a quarter whence it was little 
expected, that of Utrecht and its Academy. It is true that 
this assistance has not come from the theology of Utrecht, 
but from a professor of philosophy, M. Opzoomer, one of 
the best writers of Holland, anda man whose influence upon 
the literary public and students of his city is very great.* 

Endowed with an acute and sagacious mind, an artist as 
well as a thinker, he has adopted in philosophy a sort of 
spiritual empiricism which in principle resembles the system 
of Auguste Comte, but which is practically much superior 
to it. Observation, the classification of facts and the deter- 
mination of their laws,—this is the first work of philosophy 
as he conceives it. It ought thus to be nourished with the 
juice of all the other sciences, and should grow with them. 
But it is commonly believed that this empirical and positive 
method must logically lead to materialism and atheism. And 
yet the religious and moral sentiments are also facts, realities 
Just as objective as the data afforded by the five senses, and 
forming the indestructible basis upon which it will always 
be possible to build up religious and moral doctrine, even if 





* De Waarheid en hare Kenbronnen (Truth and its Sources), 2nd edition ; 
Het Wezen der Kennis (The Essence of Knowledge), 1863; also numerous 
philosophical, juridical and political brochwres. A Translation of the Plays of 
William Shakspere, with a Commentary (in course of publication). 
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every idealist philosophy should be unable to hold its ground 
against criticism. Hence a provisional dualism which M. 
Opzoomer believes to be still inevitable between the aspi- 
rations of the religious and moral sentiment and the data 
of the experimental sciences. Nevertheless, in proportion 
as he develops his ideas, M. Opzoomer constantly draws 
nearer to Christianity, and above all extols the religious 
and moral ideal realized in Christ. He finds in it the 
principles of liberty, the disinterested love of truth—in a 
word, the salutary tendencies to which the thinker must 
conform his intellectual labour, as well as man his conduct 
in the world. It is on this side that his philosophy has 
powerfully influenced the theological course of many young 
men who, after their entrance upon the work of the minis- 
try, have applied its principles to religious doctrine.* 

At first sight, the principles of M. Opzoomer and those 
of M. Scholten are opposed. M. Scholten, without failing 
to recognize the necessity of observation as the base and 
point of departure, is a speculative philosopher. M. Op- 
zoomer, without confining himself to the meagre results of 
a narrow positivism, is a declared partizan of empiricism. 
Thus there has often been a contest, and that of a very 
lively kind, between the two professors, on questions of 
method (de methodo), to the great joy of orthodoxy, which 
already hopes to see modern theology divided into two 
irreconcilable camps. But, in spite of its predictions, the 
disciples of the two schools have not ceased to remain at 
one; the two currents re-unite in theology and in the 
Church. The reason is, that M. Opzoomer limits himself 
to the enunciation of principles ; and when these are once 
laid down, it is very difficult for those who teach and 
preach a positive religion, not to come to some conclusions 
greatly resembling what M. Scholten defines as the essence 
of Christian doctrine. Let us rather say that in this double 
current of critical and dogmatic theology, each rectifying 
and completing the other, lies a pledge of success, a force 
of propagandism, which modern theology could not possess 
to the same extent if its only product were one system the 





* The first part of an important work by this Professor, entitled, De Gods- 
dienst (Religion), has just appeared. It will consist of the application of his 
philosophical principles to religion, and already fully warrants the judgment 
pronounced in the text. 
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more in addition to those that already exist, or an all-dis- 
solving criticism never ending in any substantial result. 

The special question which the school of M. Opzoomer 
has raised in the religious world is that of the supernatural. 
From the purely empirical point of view, miracle, properly 
so called—that is, the contradiction of those laws of the 
physical and moral world which have been and can always 
be experimentally verified—is inadmissible. To attempt to 
counterbalance this reasoning by invoking metaphysical or 
historical considerations, is to abandon the legitimate domain 
of observation. M. Scholten has not considered this ques- 
tion from the same point of view; but if his speculative 
theory upon the relations of God and the world be admitted, 
it is difficult to see how his system, which descends from 
heaven to earth, leaves room for the supernatural, any more 
than the empirical method of M. Opzoomer, which ascends 
from earth to heaven. 

It will be easily understood that this blow at the very 
root of the old systems has excited much strong feeling, 
and even frightened many old liberals, especially when they 
saw the new principles very vigorously applied to theology, 
properly so called, in the preaching and books of M. Opzoo- 
mer’s most brilliant pupil, Dr. Pierson, pastor of the Walloon 
Church of Rotterdam.* His works, which are much sought 
after, unite to a boldness which many do not hesitate to call 
temerity, a deeply religious unction, which often calls to 
mind the orthodox circle in which the author, who is still 
young, was brought up, and are, we must confess, the delight 
of one party, the dread of the other. We may say of M. 
Pierson that he enjoys one of the privileges reserved for men 
of great ability, that, whether praised or blamed, he is never 
spoken of but with emotion. And as M. Opzoomer has, up 
to the present time, occupied himself with religious ques- 
tions only indirectly, it is M. Pierson who is the leader, 
properly so called, of that branch of the modern theology 
which draws its inspiration from the philosophy of Utrecht. 

My sole remaining task is to give some brief account of 
some other distinguished Protestants of modern Holland, 





* De Oorsprong der Moderne Rigting (Origin of the Modern Tendency), 
2nd edition; Rigting en Leven (Tendency and Life), 1863; Jntimis, a Reli- 
gious Romance. Dr. Pierson is also the author of many polemical and critical 
pamphlets, 
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who in various ways are assisting in the transformation of 
theological science. Thus, without forgetting Professor Moll, 
of Amsterdam, the esteemed author of several works on 
ecclesiastical history, MM. Roorda, Veth, Rutger and others, 
who preserve the precious traditions of Dutch philology in 
the domain of Oriental languages, we must mention M. 
Hoekstra, Mennonite Professor at Amsterdam, the author 
of several theological and philosophical works, among which 
is especially to be noted an excellent commentary upon the 
Hooglied, or Song of Songs, interpreted in accordance with 
the general opinion of modern German criticism, as a dia- 
logue between Solomon and a young peasant girl whom he 
seeks in vain to espouse. There is in this book, in my 
view, less fancy but a more rigorous exegesis than in the 
analogous book of M. Renan. M. Busken Huet, a writer 
of great merit, has sought to popularize, in his Brieven 
over den Bybel (Letters upon the Bible), the results of an 
advanced and sometimes adventurous criticism. He occu- 
pies what may be called the extreme left of the reforming 
movement. In our mention of M. Huet, we must not omit 
to record the fact, in every way to be regretted, that this 
young and spiritual writer, up to the present time Walloon 
pastor at Haarlem, has felt it to be his duty, in conse- 
quence of difficulties with his Consistory, quite independent 
of his dogmatie opinions, to resign his pastoral functions ; 
and that, from his last publications, it would appear as if 
he were desirous of withdrawing himself from the church 
as from a sphere henceforth alien to him. M. Tiele, Remon- 
strant pastor at Rotterdam, also a young man, has made 
himself known by some remarkable investigations into the 
religion of Zoroaster.* M. Van Heusden, of Bois-le-Due, a 





* This book, drawn from the original sources, forms a part of a series of 
works upon the history of religions by different learned men, which are published 
by Kruseman, of Haarlem. ‘‘Islamism,” by Professor Dozy, of Leyden, has 
already appeared. While speaking of this historian, who is well known abroad, 
we may add that he has just published a very curious book, entitled, De Js- 
raéliten te-Mekka (The Israelites at Mecca), in which, side by side with many 
very doubtful statements upon Jewish archeology, he makes known to the 
learned world a discovery of the greatest importance, to all appearance firmly 
established upon the comparison of many passages of the Old Testament with 
Arabic authorities, which up to the present time have been imperfectly known 
or misunderstood,—namely, that the sanctuary of Mecca and the religion pro- 
fessed there before the time of Mahomet, owed their origin to the Israelitish 
tribe of the Simeonites, who were exiled or who emigrated about the time of 
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very liberal Protestant layman, an ex-member of the Gene- 
ral Synod, has published, under the title of Waarheid en 
Godsdienst (Truth and Religion), a series of treatises on 
the side of modern theology. This also reckons among its 
best supporters the V olksblad (Journal of the People), 
which is printed at The Hague, and diffuses the new ideas 
among the lower classes in forms appropriate to its readers, 
as well as the “Library of Modern Theology,” a journal 
edited by M. Maronier, Remonstrant Pastor at Leyden, 
and containing German, French and Swiss articles full of 
the same spirit. Lastly, we may note two magazines of 
scientific theology, the Godgeleerde Bydragen (Theological 
Studies) and the Jaarboeken voor de Wetensch. Theologie 
(Annual of Scientific Theology), which, freely open to the 
representatives of the different tendencies, contribute rather 
to expedite than to clog the wheel of the movement. Among 
miscellaneous reviews, the Gids (the Guide), which in Hol- 
land holds the first place, and the 7'1jdspiegel (Mirror of the 
Times), which is very widely read, usually sympathize with it. 

The struggle has thus reached its moment of crisis. What 
will be the issue? To attempt to predict would be over- 
bold. Besides, without seeking to conceal our individual 
prepossessions, we have endeavoured to describe rather than 
to criticise the situation. In what the still powerful forces 
of orthodoxy consist, we have already said. The prudent 
and mediating tendency of Groningen has still a strong 
hold upon the middle classes and the clergy. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be denied that, in spite of all the efforts of its 
detractors, the modern theology is at this moment gaining 
ground, as regards both the number and the influence of its 
adherents. Its weak side is, that it is more frequently held 
by ministers and theologians than by congregations : almost 
a third of the ecclesiastical body may be reckoned as havi ing 
fully embraced it. Still it advances. The youth of the 
universities, many who have received an orthodox educa- 
tion, many cultivated men, especially in the liberal profes- 
sions, many former unbelievers whom orthodoxy had driven 
away from Casistionity and the church, whole classes of 


Saul ny David, and who nied into Central Arabia | the ideas and the still 
very idolatrous worship of the Hebrews of that age. I mention, without at- 
tempting to estimate its value, this novel theory, which will not fail to excite 
the lively attention of Orientalists. 
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the population in the towns, and for some time past in 
country districts of the North, have declared themselves in 
its favour. On the other hand, this increasing success has 
excited a loud cry for disciplinary measures which shall 
summarily suppress “impious negations.” Up to the pre- 
sent time, the General Synod has resisted all the intolerant 
inclinations of individuals and of certain local consistories. 
For some months past, however, the reactionary party seems 
to hope that it may finally attain its ends. One hears of 
pulpits, an entrance into which is forbidden to certain 
preachers ; of the need of amputating the gangrened mem- 
bers of the church in order to save the whole body ; and so 
forth.* But what real purpose can be answered by such mea- 
sures of exclusion? If the people wish to hear a preacher 
who edifies them, how, in a country of free discussion and 
of complete political liberty like Holland, are they to be pre- 
vented? And besides, it is already too late. Not long ago, a 
minister of the Walloon Church, a disciple of the modern 
theology, having to go to Amsterdam to take the place of 
a sick brother, found that three members of the Walloon 
Consistory had inserted an advertisement in the papers of 
that city, warning the congregation against his preaching, 
which they described as contrary to the principles of the 
Church. The only result was, that the preacher was greeted 
by a great crowd flocking round his pulpit and listening 
to him with the most sympathetic attention. 

One of the greatest mistakes committed by an orthodoxy 
which incessantly reproaches liberal theologians with failing 
to satisfy the wants of the heart and conscience is, that it 
refuses to acknowledge the fact that there are thousands of 
souls which it no longer edifies, and which seek elsewhere 
the satisfaction of their strongest and most sacred desires. 
Let us hope that, in Holland as elsewhere, the difficulties of 
this critical moment may be overcome by no other means 
than by free discussion and sober science. The problems 
are clearly set forth : this, all the lamentations, all the male- 
dictions in the world cannot prevent: and every problem, 
once set forth, demands a solution. The anathemas of Pro- 
testant orthodoxy will no more prevent modern theology 





* The exclusive party has lately been exasperated by the public defection of 
MM. les Pasteurs Hugenholz, of Amsterdam, and Zaalberg, of The Hague. The 
latter is at present the object of its fiercest hatred. 
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from doing its work, than the sound of episcopal bells has 
hindered the circulation in France of more than one hun- 
dred thousand copies of M. Renan’s work. And when we 
note the little effect produced upon Arminianism by the 
Synod of Dort, we may well ask what new secret of success 
has been discovered by the intolerance of to-day. It is 
undoubtedly possible that modern theology may involve 
many errors, many false conceptions. But only let full and 
entire liberty prevail, and whatever is defective both in it 
and in its rival will disappear in the crucible of free inquiry ; 
and an important step will have been taken towards the 
constitution of that Church of the Future, in which “all 
who love the Lord Jesus” shall be made one. 
ALBERT REVILLE. 


IL—DOMESTIC MISSIONS FROM ANOTHER POINT 
OF VIEW. 

[Some difference of opinion as to the facts and principles stated 
in the article on Domestic Missions, which appeared in our last 
number, having been publicly expressed, we have opened our 
pages to a gentleman whose long and successful experience in 
connection with Domestic Missions gives him a peculiar title to 
be heard upon the subject. With the publication of his paper 
the discussion of the subject will cease.—Ep. Toro. Review. | 


THE letter and spirit of the New Testament are so preg- 
nant with regard to the duties of Christians to the poor, 
that a simple reference to the fact will be in itself sufficient 
to justify any systematic efforts to fulfil those duties, whe- 
ther by the instrumentality of Domestic Missions or other- 
wise. These institutions have been long enough in opera- 
tion to invite candid criticism as to how far they have 
succeeded or failed in their Christian purpose. We propose 
to offer a brief statement to shew that rightly viewed they 
cannot be considered to have failed; that they meet the 
wants of a very numerous and very deserving class ; and 
that, as regards that class, the presentation of religion 
“without controversy,” in its devotional rather than in its 
dogmatic aspects, is, on the whole, the more excellent way. 
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At the same time, we would lay down no rigid rules in any 
of these respects, believing that to leave the spirit unfettered 
in its expression or reception of Christianity, and free in its 
use of all merely secondary means for the attainment of its 
sacred ends in reference to the poor, or indeed to any other 
class, is most in harmony with the method of Christ himself. 

There is nothing so likely to cure us of theories about 
Domestic Missions as having to work at them. We usually 
begin things with plans—even our religious lives—admi- 
rable plans some of them ; only the wear and tear of daily 
exigencies seem to rub them to shreds. Of course we never 
get so bad as to be living quite without method ; still, what 
we are always finding ourselves most in need of, is the ready 
and true perception of the best thing to be done just at the 
right moment. Very little observation, and a not very wide 
induction, lead to the conviction that many of the evils of 
poverty are only phenomenal; that they have their real 
source in the moral condition of the poor; that prevention 
is better than cure; and that what is chronic in its source 
requires adequate time for its removal. Accordingly, while 
here and there, and now and then, the domestic missionary 
deals with the phenomena by way of present mitigation, 
he proceeds cautiously and persistently to devise methods 
which will, he believes, ultimately reach the source, and 
arrest in whole or in part the issues, which break out in 
such foul sores in that large portion of the body politic 
included under the term poor. Considerations connected 
at once with the duty of providing for the wants of the 
body, and the still higher duty of providing for the wants 
of the soul, naturally lead to the founding of such institu- 
tions as Domestic Missions. They are the offspring of the 
twofold form of Christian charity. They include in their 
purpose, they embrace in their means and methods, the 
whole man—physical, mental, moral, religious; and that 
purpose and those means and methods will take their form 
and colour in no small degree from the actual circumstances, 
the special habits and pursuits, of the poor in any one 
locality. ; 

The term poor is generic, and includes species, varieties 
and individuals. It embraces a higher, middle and lower 
class. It includes all those whose resources are barely suffi- 
cient in good, and are always insufficient in bad times, to 
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provide for the necessities of the body ; who are not, there- 
fore, in a condition permanently to maintain their social 
status ; to whom a bad harvest or any serious disturbance 
of the trade of the country is a serious calamity. Practi- 
cally our Domestic Missions have mainly to do with the 
great middle class of poor; so far as they have tried, they 
have all but failed to reach the lower class, or materially 
to improve their condition. These various classes have 
their own social distinctions, and are marked off by the 
same lights and shades which distinguish the higher grades 
of society. The broad lines which separate the various 
ranks have their roots in our common human nature, and 
often serve the valuable purpose of exciting a praiseworthy 
ambition to rise from a lower to a higher social grade. The 
methods of Domestic Missions for helping, in the best sense 
of the word, the numerous class of poor just indicated, will 
not very materially vary from those employed by any Chris- 
tian congregation which does not limit its good offices exclu- 
sively to its own members, or whose members embrace a 
fair proportion of the different orders of society as it now 
exists. 

For reasons already assigned in the article on Domestic 
Missions which appeared in the last number of this Re- 
view, as well as others we shall indicate, the original idea 
of the excellent Dr. Tuckerman has had to undergo con- 
siderable modification. His primary conception of the func- 
tions of a domestic missionary was that of a minister at 
large, attached to no particular congregation, and scarcely 
to any particular denomination. He was to go from house 
to house, and seek out the lost sheep and bring them back, 
where possible, to the folds from which they had strayed ; 
or where they acknowledged no fold and had never known 
a shepherd, then the minister at large was to make a fold 
himself and become its shepherd. Like every originator, 
he was able to succeed where others, who did but imitate 
him, either failed or succeeded only partially. But Tucker- 
man soon found the need of institutions to secure what he had 
gained, and to give permanency to his out-door operations. 
The sheep which acknowledged no shepherd had to be 
gathered together at stated times, hence a chapel became 
necessary ; their children had to be taught, hence followed 
schools ; provident habits had to be encouraged and nur- 
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tured, hence means for that purpose had to be adopted. In 
fact, nearly all the methods of our modern Domestic Mis- 
sions arose in the natural order, not so much of demand, 
as of want and supply. The social condition of the poor in 
England, so different in many respects from that of the poor 
in such a city as Boston, required a considerable modifi- 
cation of Tuckerman’s primary conception. Their vaster 
numbers, their occupations, their peculiar moral exposures, 
made it a hopeless task and toil for any one man to 
encounter the difficulties that beset his daily path. Besides, 
the field in which Tuckerman moved and laboured was all 
his own; he had no competitors, he had no rivals. His 
footsteps were not preceded or followed by city and town 
missionaries, denouncing his principles, hinting suspicions 
of his motives, and alarming the half-superstitious fears 
of the ignorant, to the prejudice of his person and his work. 
The over-zealous competition for the souls of the people in 
almost every part of England, the spiritual touting for 
members to increase the strength of congregations, the 
actual bribing in many cases of parents and even children 
to draw them to church or chapel, make house-to-house 
visiting a most delicate and difficult task; so much so, 
indeed, as to compel any highminded minister of the poor 
to withdraw altogether from a competition so odious, and 
to limit his visits almost exclusively to the homes of those 
with whom he holds a legitimate connection. No doubt 
he will, from time to time, invite and labour to persuade 
the poor to attach themselves to some Christian church ; 
but he will often prefer in his home visits to leave the 
solemn subject of religion in abeyance where he has grounds 
for believing that he will simply be regarded as one of a 
number of Christian visitors who are competing with one 
another for the people and their children, and who will 
regard their attendance at church or chapel or school as a 
quid pro quo for temporal gifts present or future. Home 
visiting is both legitimate and salutary, an indispensable 
part of every mission, where it is carried on with thoughtful 
discrimination and with Christian courtesy ; in seasons of 
sickness and bereavement it is peculiarly welcome and 
opportune. The fruits of such visits cannot be tabulated, 
are often indeed of a nature too personal and sacred for 
more than a bare reference ; but to the missionary they are 
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amongst the best evidences that his otherwise monotonous 
and seemingly barren labours are far from unproductive. 
It is on such occasions that he finds his poor’s purse a 
very timely means of relief, meeting an immediate pressure 
perhaps in the shape of rent; helping some struggling 
widow to tide over an unexpected difficulty ; or some small 
trader or street vendor by a timely loan to carry on the 
occupation by which a large family is barely supplied with 
its daily bread. It is just possible that our very salutary 
repugnance to foster habits of pauperism and its usual 
accompaniments, thriftlessness and intemperance, may impel 
us towards another extreme—the refusal of all temporal 
aid ; but Christianity, as we have seen, has its sympathies 
for the body as well as for the soul ; and if those sympathies 
are placed under the guidance of experience, observation 
and the wisdom that cometh from above, free scope may 
be given to their practical expression, and a rich blessing 
attend their exercise both to the giver and receiver. The 
town and city missionaries of the orthodox denominations 
are left wholly unprovided with means, and in most cases 
are forbidden to afford temporary relief, so as to leave them 
free simply to present the spiritual side of Christianity to 
the poor. But they would hardly say that their efficiency 
had been thus increased. We know, as a matter of fact, 
that in winters when sudden and sore distress has prevailed, 
their general instructions have been relaxed, and they have 
been permitted to administer such relief as the friends of 
those missions have furnished. At other times they are 
compelled to adopt circumlocutory methods for the same 
object, so difficult do they find it to resist the natural im- 
pulses of their own hearts to afford aid to the sick and suf- 
fering. In fact, with regard to all such questions, as was 
said just now, it will not do to get method-bound. In 
Kinglake’s Crimean War there occurs a remark about an 
excess of military taste being subversive of good soldiership, 
and we feel sometimes that it is so in more services than 
one ; if we think overmuch about our mere drill we may 
lose our efficiency. Indiscriminate giving of course is bad, 
so is indiscriminate anything ; but what we want the poor 
to know and feel is the fact that Christian men and women 
are their backbone friends. And the most successful mis- 
sionaries, as it appears to us, have neither been those who 
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have given little or much, but those who have been their 
most thorough sympathizers and trusted friends—judicious 
friends, we repeat, but still not friends in words only. To 
raise men religiously is doubtless the missionary’s highest 
work ; but it is far from being his only work, for even when 
they are so raised it does not render them poverty-proof for 
life. Besides, rich men are often busy men; and they are 
frequently willing, nay anxious, to distribute; but what 
can they do? How can they go about verifying poor 
people’s claims? They must trust somebody ; and being 
practical as well as busy men, they are very naturally apt 
to trust those who are likely to know most about the 
matter—they trust ministers and missionaries ; and though 
of course it must be conceded that mere gratitude is no 
very high attitude of mind, yet has it no ennobling power? 
Indeed it has; it sometimes rises almost into a religious 
emotion ; and the tears that have fallen have been no less 
than filial tears as the sufferer has said, “ This help has come 
from God.” This is no imaginary picture; missionaries 
witness many such things. 

There is, however, another form of moral help which does 
not certainly rise to the height of religion, but with which 
the worker amongst the poor has a great deal to do: we 
mean wise friendship applied to common life. And this is 
not without its consolations for those who mourn over having 
done so much less than they longed to do; in the perhaps 
incidental discovery that much more than they knew had 
been done in this lesser direction : how men, for instance, had 
acquired more Christian views of social relationships ; had 
imbibed a feeling of confidence and trust, instead of a vulgar 
democratic envy and suspicion ; had learned to comprehend 
and practically acknowledge the true principles of political 
well-being, instead of being swayed by mere personal and 
selfish interests. Few things, in fact, have done more to soften 
the political asperities of the working classes, and to render 
them patient and hopeful of better times, than the oppor- 
tunities they have thus had of frequent intercourse with men 
of superior education, known to be sent amongst them and 
supported by the so-called privileged classes. They have 
felt how genuine has been the interest manifested in their 
condition, how earnest and kindly the efforts made for their 
improvement, how peculiarly this has been the case in regard 
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to the education of their children. Of one thing they are 
certain, whatever their own beliefs or unbeliefs may be, that 
those who profess and call themselves Christians, by what- 
ever name they are otherwise known, are their real friends 
in thus coming and labouring amongst them so disinterest- 
edly. 

Witness, again, as an instance of this lesser order of 
assistance, in how large a degree these missions help the 
poor to help themselves. Savings’ Banks, Provident Funds, 
Clothing and Coal Clubs, all self-supporting, are carried on, 
in some shape or other, at most of our mission stations. One 
of the largest and most prosperous co-operative societies in 
the kingdom—that at Liverpool—was presided over by Mr. 
Wilson during most of the period that he held the office of 
missionary there, and no small share of its success was owing 
to the practical wisdom he brought to bear on its proceed- 
ings, and the confidence he inspired in its members. In fact, 
wherever the missionary possesses adequate faculty and taste 
for his work, he will prove to be a highly efficient agent in 
carrying out schemes and plans of self-help amongst the poor 
in particular and the working classes in general, and not 
less so in his warnings and counsels against deceptive un- 
dertakings, against individuals and societies that seek to 
prey upon their credulity and thoughtlessness. He is thus 
by the wisdom of sympathy and experience a kind of stand- 
ing counsel to all who may be led to seek his advice and 
help, whose only fee is the happiness he feels in being 
helpful to and trusted by the people whom he serves. 

Then, again, in the all-important work of popular educa- 
tion, our Domestic Missions play a by no means undistin- 
guished part. Attached to most, if not to all, of their 
stations are day-schools, many of them in connection 
with the Government, Sunday-schools, evening-schools and 
classes, reading-rooms and lending libraries, with the attrac- 
tion of popular lectures often given by distinguished men. 
The day-schools, like all others of the kind throughout the 
kingdom, receive partial support from the small weekly 
sums paid by the scholars. The really superior common 
education afforded by National and British Schools has all 
but extinguished the small middle-class schools so nume- 
rous in bygone years. The Birkbeck self-supporting schools 
are few and far between, being confined almost exclusively 
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to the metropolis and a few of the large towns. It would 
therefore be a vain attempt for any Domestic Mission to 
establish self-supporting day-schools. They fix their scale 
of payment at the usual rate, and are therefore only charity- 
schools in the limited sense in which all the common schools 
of the country may be so regarded. Their other schools 
and classes are self-supporting. The teachers, too, are 
mostly voluntary, and have, many of them, sprung from 
those with whom the missions are mainly concerned. This 
is a signal gain in itself, and compensates in some measure 
for imperfections which must cling to all teaching that comes 
from minds not specially trained for the purpose. The 
Sunday-school the missionary finds to be one of his chief 
aids. It gives him scope for extending his influence to the 
homes of the children, and helps him to reach and affect 
the hearts of the parents. Friendly and lasting intimacies 
between him and them thus spring up, and in time he 
comes to be viewed and received as a family friend. Very 
numerous are the instances where he succeeds as an inter- 
mediary between children and their first employers, in 
giving the former their first start in the world; and he 
often enjoys the after gratification of watching them as they 
grow up into good citizens of the world and respectable and 
respected heads of families. 

The libraries and reading-rooms connected with the mis- 
sions are also taking part in the popular education of the 
working classes. They offer strong counteractions to the 
sorest temptation to which they are exposed—the noxious 
excitements associated with the public-house. The libraries 
are carefully selected, so as to exclude the unwholesome 
stimulants furnished by the lowest class of sensation lite- 
rature; and it is not a little remarkable and encouraging 
to notice the growing taste of the readers for works of the 
highest order of composition and, not seldom, of the highest 
style of thought. The popular lecture is another favourite 
method employed by our missions to supply healthful food 
and recreation for the minds of the people ; and this method 
farther commends itself to our regard by the fact that it 
draws to our mission men of high cultivation, often of vari- 
ous religious and political sentiments, who sink both for 
awhile that they may meet and instruct and often delight 
large popular audiences by unfolding the ever-growing 
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beauties of literature and the grand discoveries of science. 
To an observer and lover of human nature, it is a rich treat 
to witness the sympathetic mental encounter, so to speak, 
of such a man. as George Dawson and a crowd of working 
people of the class so often referred to; to see their toil- 
worn faces break into smiles, to hear their hearty laughter, 
or notice their eyes suffuse with tenderness, as that mas- 
terly popular orator touches their naive sense of humour or 
compassion while depicting with Saxon force and directness 
the sayings and doings, the trials and sufferings, of some 
hero or heroine of bygone days. Nor scarcely less gratify- 
ing is it to mark the catholicity of an institution which can 
attract to its common platform for popular instruction and 
amusement such men as Mr. Tom Taylor, the Rev. Paxton 
Hood, the son of the missionary Williams, Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, and many others of varying religious beliefs, without 
any compromise of honest conviction, or any ostentatious 
display of religious liberality. Domestic Missions serve in 
this, as in many other ways, to link together different classes 
of society, and afford some compensation in our large towns 
for that healthier natural daily intercourse and interchange 
of human fellowship and kindly offices for which country 
districts afford greater facilities. 

But the primary aim and purpose of Domestic Missions 
must undoubtedly be the inculcation of religious truth, the 
promotion of vital Christianity. The poor do not need any 
special application of religion. Christ and his apostles 
spoke the same truths to all classes, and in this respect 
placed all upon an equality. Hence Christianity seeks a 
grand spiritual unity, and is opposed to sectarian diversities. 
It forbids Christ’s disciples to become followers of Paul or 
Apollos or Cephas; it recognizes but one spiritual Head 
and one Christian body fitly joined together. The antago- 
nisms, the controversies of Christians, however necessary 
for given times and seasons when formalism and dogmatism 
have weighed down and almost crushed out the life of God 
in the soul of man, are peculiarly perplexing to unculti- 
vated minds; and the mutual assertions and denials of 
sects—above all, their often bitter recriminations, tend to 
breed and foster many of the doubts of the more intelligent 
of the working classes, and incline others not a little to the 
religious apathy and atheism too prevalent amongst them. 
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Dark and irrational dogmas have also this fatal tendency. 
The want of early religious training among the poor ; their 
habitual companionship with minds of their own stamp ; 
the condition of their homes; their modes of daily life, so 
little in harmony with nature, so far apart, in our great 
towns, from its tranquil healthful excitements ; above all, 
their moral subjection to the opinions and prejudices of 
their own class,—render it peculiarly difficult to bring the 
great subject of religion so to bear on their moral being, 
that its power will be felt, recognized and submitted to. A 
working man religiously wrought upon becomes at once an 
object of curiosity—becomes, in fact, a marked man—is 
taunted and ridiculed for any slight inconsistency of con- 
duct as “a chapel-goer.” Again, the home culture of his 
devotional feelings becomes all but an impossibility. For 
the poor man, there is literally no privacy, no closet he can 
enter, the door of which he can shut, and where he may 
pray to his Father who seeth in secret. Taking all these 
things into account, Christianity needs to be presented to 
him under its peculiarly devotional aspects. Meeting his 
fellow-worshipers rarely more than once a week,—needing 
religion as a power to raise, quicken, strengthen, comfort 
him,—it would seem at once to be the more excellent way 
to present it to his mind and heart without controversy. 
Of course occasions do sometimes arise in which minds 
otherwise constituted may feel the need of more distinctly 
enunciated opinions, when it is natural to a man to speak 
of those specific thoughts which have been most helpful 
to his own mind; but perhaps personal private converse 
would generally be the better method for this: for most 
minds, the attitude, or rather habit, of worship is the 
great thing they need. And thus a hymn-book embracing 
the rich devotional utterances of all times and churches 
becomes the truest manual of devotion. The hymn-book 
of Wesley has done far more to diffuse and deepen his views 
than his own rather bald sermons, or the ablest preaching 
of his preachers. There is something truly inspiring in the 
fervid though not always refined singing of a crowded con- 
gregation of the classes that compose the majority of Wes- 
leyan congregations. The preaching, too, though often 
turning upon dogmas, is almost always designed to meet 
and satisfy the spiritual yearnings of the people. Preaching 
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diversified by parables and illustrations, after the model of 
our Lord’s, would be just the kind to win the hearts of the 
multitude. It should often rise into poetry, should not 
disdain homely anecdote, should flow in currents of true 
feeling, yet always be in harmony with the solemn themes 
of life, death and immortality. Now all this may exist 
without dogma and without moral platitudes. Surely the 
religion of such a book as most of our churches now possess 
in “Hymns for the Christian Church and Home,” is neither 
dogmatic nor simply ethical. And where it is at all possi- 
ble to ascend to the heights to which its lofty strains would 
carry the worshiper, the minister in the pulpit may be 
regarded as favoured in no common measure with one of 
God's greatest spiritual gifts if it be in his power so to 
ascend and carry his hearers with him. If he fails, his 
ambition is laudable, and his purpose and his efforts cannot 
but awaken in himself and them something of the feelings 
and aspirations which constitute the essence of true worship. 
Nor does he cease to be a theologian by his adoption of a 
course like this. Every affirmation he makes about God 
and Christ, and man and eternity, partakes of the nature of 
theology. Only let them be the affirmations of his own 
convictions, springing from his own deeply-moved being, 
uttered and urged with all the intensity that belongs to one 
who is moved by the same spirit that spoke in prophets and 
apostles, and that filled the Son of Man without measure. 
Such a preacher may justly regard it as an irreverent pre- 
sumption to claim convictions of this order exclusively for 
his own or for any other denomination. Nor is he fairly 
chargeable with suppressing any views of truth that should 
be given to the people if from time to time he gives affirma- 
tive expositions of the sacred Scriptures, dealing with the 
text as he finds it, in reverent freedom, but always in sub- 
ordination to the transcendent end of divine worship. Nor, 
if tested by results, do we believe that such a method will 
prove ineffective in at once fostering the religious life of one 
class and awakening it in others ; while it may prove pecu- 
liarly applicable to the condition of sceptics and unbelievers. 
Indeed, it is noteworthy how comparatively few of the 
sceptical and secular order of minds are won to faith in 
God and Christ through any simply controversial or dog- 
matic process, As a very general rule, any religious change 
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in them is produced, in the first instance, by an instinctive 
yearning of the soul for its Infinite Object, awakened by some 
afflictive providence, or by the quiet or active sympathy 
of the Christian spirit of others. Two popular sceptical 
lecturers are known to us as now members of the church of 
Mr. Maurice, won by him in the first instance by his efforts 
to found and to carry on the People’s College. The well- 
known Thomas Cooper, a man of remarkable popular gifts, 
has turned away from Secularism and become a Baptist ; 
Bebington, another Secularist lecturer, has also renounced 
that dismal system ; and Joseph Barker has quite recently 
avowed a similar change and returned to his first love. In 
all these, and in many such cases, when the reaction begins 
in the soul against Atheism or Secularism, it is usually 
borne to some other extreme, and rarely does it rest in any 
via. media of liberal Christianity. Theology in itself, how- 
ever clear, definite and rational, is insufficient to meet the 
passionate longings of the religious instincts when once 
they have been aroused and impelled to seek their Source, 
the living God. Usually the views inculcated in childhood 
by religious parents, and afterwards fostered by religious 
companionship and church fellowship, predominate and are 
gladly embraced. It is also notorious that where these 
instincts have not been quickened and fostered by liberal 
views and forms of Christianity, the latter are abandoned for 
others associated with the devotional aids and excitements 
that prevail in the so-called orthodox churches. Facts like 
these may well be pleaded by those ministers or mission- 
aries who long for a warmer, a more devotional, and a less 
dogmatic presentation of Christianity, as better fitted to 
meet the wants of the soul, as indeed the atmosphere in 
which it can best live, move and have its being. But the 
truth is, no definite rule can be laid down, no one course 
prescribed, in a matter so peculiarly individual as that of 
teaching Christianity. Profound reverence of heart and 
true spiritual freedom combined will be the teacher’s best 
guide in a sphere so sacred as the office he holds. Hence 
that freedom must be the life and health of our mission 
and other pulpits ; and neither negatively nor affirmatively 
should any rule be enforced by churches or committees to 
limit the scope of their minister’s or missionary’s pulpit 
teaching. Some well-understood general harmony of views 
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ought of course to exist between them. The confidence 
reposed -by the one in the other should not be abused by 
any violation of that harmony ; and where any materially 
wide divergence arises friendly explanations should be given, 
or a friendly termination of their connection should take 
lace. 
. The office of domestic missionary is one beset by peculiar 
difficulties, and therefore needing for the right discharge of 
its manifold duties special aptitudes. In a very practical 
sense, he must be all things to all men. The people with 
whom he has mainly to do, though often manifesting many 
noble virtues and Christian graces, are rarely capable of 
magnanimity. All their habits and surroundings tend to 
limit the range of their ideas and sympathies, and render 
them peculiarly liable to prejudice and misconception. They 
are singularly sensitive to anything wearing even the appear- 
ance of neglect. They are full of partialities and partizan 
feelings, and many of them as froward at times as wilful 
children. Great patience and forbearance, therefore, are 
needed by one who mixes habitually with them with the 
unselfish object of improving their social, moral and religious 
condition. He must make very large allowances for pecu- 
liarities which naturally spring from their circumstances, 
if he would escape painful irritations and sore disappoint- 
ments. He must often look for moral failure even where he 
has bestowed much care : sad lapses into forsaken sins ; half- 
subdued tempers and passions suddenly kindled into their 
ancient heat ; fickle changes of feeling towards himself and 
his work,—these and kindred things trouble him, and reveal 
at once the many unpromising aspects connected with his 
labours, and his own personal insufficiency to cope with 
them. No one will at times be more ready than he to 
acknowledge failure, if tested by his ideal and his aims. 
On the other hand, he has what may be as truly termed 
successes. After many days or rather years, he finds the 
bread cast upon the waters sometimes richly productive. 
He notes spiritual and moral growth here and there ; he wins 
and secures confidence, affection, and even co-operation ; and 
the blessings of those who were ready to perish he often 
enjoys with a profound sense of gratitude to God and quick- 
ened resolution to perseverance. It is a mistake to suppose 
that he must be for ever on his guard against deception and 
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assume the manners of a detective. The cases are rare where 
attempts are made to play upon his credulity and his sym- 
pathies, still rarer to betray the trust he reposes in the people 
who habitually look up to him for counsel, help and comfort. 
“The wisdom of love” is fully adequate for his guidance 
under all circumstances, and is the one thing needful to give 
him suitable qualification for his office. 

Our missions and churches as at present constituted 
should be regarded as tentative. A church that really ga- 
thered or blended all classes into one fold, would, so far, 
present a true ideal of a Christian church. Their present 
aspects and operations result in great part from the special 
conditions of modern society and the prevalent religious 
modes and forms almost universally sanctioned by custom 
and tradition. A richer and deeper Christian life will in 
due time externalize itself in other forms and methods. 
Meanwhile we can but wisely adapt ourselves to men and 
things as we find them, and labour on in faith and hope, 
until it shall please God to honour and reward our Christian 
fidelity by favouring us with more light and grace to help 
us in our good works, while we humbly acknowledge Him 
to be their source, and give to Him the glory and the praise. 

; C. L. C. 





II.—AUTHORITY AND FREE THOUGHT: DR. NEW- 
MAN’S APOLOGY. 


1. A Correspondence on the Question whether Dr. Newman 
teaches that Truth is no Virtue. Longmans. 1864. 

2. “ What then does Dr. Newman mean?’ A Reply to a 
Pamphlet lately published by Dr. Newman. By the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley. London: Macmillan. 1864. 

3. Apologia pro Vita sua: being a Reply to a Pamphlet 
entitled “ What then does Dr. Newman mean?’ By John 
Henry Newman, D.D. Parts I—VIL, with Appendix. 
Longmans. 1864. 

4. Phases of Faith, or Passages from the History of my 
Creed. By Francis William Newman. London: Chap- 
man. 1850. 


Few Englishmen of what may be called the later Eliza- 
bethan age of our national literature stand out so distinctly 
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to the imagination of the student as fwo remarkable men 
who, though children of the same father and mother, are 
yet hardly known as brothers ;—Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, the first of the English Deists, and George Herbert 
of Bemerton, the poet of “The Temple.” Nor do they live 
only in their religious writings. Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
has embalmed his own memory in the singular autobio- 
graphy which was first printed by Horace Walpole at his 
private press at Strawberry Hill. George Herbert has 
been most lovingly portrayed in one of those five exquisite 
biographies which still endear the name of Isaak Walton 
to many who have no care for angling. In the life of either 
brother we hear little of the other; their paths were as far 
apart as could well be. The elder, married at fifteen, in 
order to enlarge the family inheritance, to a cousin six years 
older than himself, went to Oxford, accompanied by wife 
and mother ; expatiated there over a far wider field of learn- 
ing than was afforded by the common studies of the place ; 
came to the great world of London when not yet nineteen ; 
was patted on the cheek by Queen Elizabeth, swearing her 
usual oath that “’twas pity he was married so young ;” was 
made a Knight of the Bath by King James ; and at last, 
finding that the austere pride of his virtue could not remain 
untarnished in that corrupt court, bade adieu to his wife, 
much against her will, and went in search of adventures 
beyond sea. His first visit to France was one of pleasure 
only ; afterwards we find him acting as a volunteer in the 
innumerable wars of the Low Countries ; fighting duels for 
any fancied point of honour; needlessly hazarding his life 
to maintain the reputation of English courage ; displaying 
a singular fearlessness in the supreme moment of danger ; 
shewing himself at all points noble, courteous, capable, and 
yet somewhat arrogant and obstinate too. He maintained 
the same character in many subsequent transactions at 
home and abroad; now defending himself successfully 
against hired assassins in Whitehall ; now putting himself 
forward in answer to a braggart challenge from the Spanish 
army ; now risking his life in the river Usk to save a 
drowning servant ; now leaping a refractory horse over the 
parapet of a bridge into the stream below. At last, after 
many wars and much travel, in which he shewed himself 
always ready to fly from the somewhat uncongenial atmo- 
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sphere of home to the rescue of any distressed potentate, he 
was sent as ambassador to France, the culminating point of 
his fortunes. Here it was that the philosopher who main- 
tained the needlessness of all revelation, asked for a direct 
act of revelation to authorize the publication of the book 
in which he proved his thesis; and hearing, in answer to 
his prayer, “a loud, though yet gentle noise, coming from 
the heavens—for it was like nothing on earth”—believed 
that he had received it. At this point the autobiography 
breaks off, and of his subsequent life we know but little. 
In the great civil war he characteristically threw his sword 
into the scale of the Parliament, but took no conspicuous 
part in the contest, and is not even named by Clarendon. 
He died in 1648, in the very crisis of his country’s fate, a 
stern, self-centred, self-reliant man ; assuredly more feared 
and honoured than beloved ; living two lives in one—a 
soldier and a diplomatist with Spinola and Montmorengi, 
a religious philosopher with Grotius ;—and, as the records 
of his private prayer testify, able and wont to speak face to 
face with God. 

For the single common quality which, so far as can now 
be discerned, bound these two brothers together, was the 
possession of that faculty of spiritual insight which in its 
noblest form comes to no man except by birthright. Yet 
nothing could be more diverse than the phases of its deve- 
lopment in each. The one sought to establish the cardinal 
truths of religion on a basis independent of revelation, 
the other was a Churchman and a ritualist of the school 
of Laud. It is difficult to tell in brief the story of George 
Herbert's life ; the events are so few, the picture dependent 
for its effect so much more upon colour than upon motive 
or action. He was his parents’ fifth son; twelve years 
younger than his eldest brother. From Westminster School 
he was chosen to a scholarship at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he pursued the usual studies with success, 
being elected Fellow of his College, and, in 1619, Public 
Orator of the University. The office was then something 
more than an opportunity for the display of a courtly 
Latinity ; it led directly to political employment; one of 
Herbert's predecessors had been made Secretary of State, 
another, Secretary to the unhappy Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
“the Queen of Hearts.” For eight years George Herbert 
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filled this place to the great content not only of the 
University, but of the pedant upon the throne: but pre- 
ferment came not, and with the death of James died all 
his hopes. Solitary and sick at heart, he gave up, at a 
fortunate moment for his own fame and happiness, all 
thoughts of the court, and resolved to take orders. His 
ecclesiastical career was brief indeed; yet long enough to 
make him the special saint of the Anglican Church, the 
typal priest, as Ken is the typal bishop. His scant prefer- 
ment was the Prebend of Layton Ecclesia in the diocese of 
Lincoln,—where he spent far more than his official income 
in rebuilding the parish church,—and afterwards the rectory 
of Bemerton, a village about a mile from Salisbury. Here 
he lived for something less than three years—one instance 
the more to shew how narrow a field of manifestation is 
needed by the highest excellence ; how “in short measure 
life may perfect be.” We have no directly theological works 
from his hand, but his poetry sufficiently shews the school 
of Churchmanship to which he belonged. He recoiled from 
Puritanism as far as it was possible to go. A poet anda 
musician, he delighted in the material aids to devotion 
afforded by a splendid ritual. He was the friend of Nicholas 
Farrer, who at his house of Little Gidding, in Huntingdon- 
shire, established and presided over a kind of Protestant 
monastery. At the beginning of the 17th century an im- 
passable gulf yawned between Canterbury and Rome; no 
Englishman could become a Catholic without at the same 
time turning traitor. But had he been born in our age, 
George Herbert would have flung himself heart and soul 
into the Tractarian reaction, would have contributed his 
verses to the Lyra Apostolica, and might not impossibly 
have followed Dr. Newman into the ancient Church. Then 
there could be no wider divergence than actually existed 
between the philosophical Deist and the Anglican priest. 
And yet the brothers, thus standing at opposite poles of 
religious thought, are united in a common obedience and a 
common piety. Strange that one should be familiarly known 
to all after generations as “ Holy George Herbert,” that the 
other should be thus apostrophized by the first of living 
poets, “rare Ben Jonson:” 

If men get name for some one virtue, then 

What man art thou, that art so many men, 
All-virtuous Herbert ! 
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A strange parallel to the divergence of the Herberts is 
presented by the career of two living brothers—John Henry 
and Francis William Newman. Each has won for himself 
a name in literature ; each has exercised a strong personal 
influence upon his generation ; the character of each stands 
high above reproach. We have no intention of instituting 
an elaborate comparison between them, or of estimating 
their relative weight in the religious movement of our time ; 
we admit at once that, in the actual sequence of events, 
Dr. Newman has played a more distinguished part than his 
younger brother, and that he probably would have done so 
had their religious history been the reverse of what it is. 
It is more to our present purpose to point out that we now 
possess singular facilities of tracing that religious history 
from its identical commencement in the earlier and nobler 
phase of Evangelical theology to its termination at the anti- 
podes of belief. Mr. F. W. Newman has long ago told the 
world in his “Phases of Faith” how his naturally restless 
and critical intellect began to pick holes in the Articles 
not long after he had first signed them ; how first one and 
then another assumption of the Evangelical system proved 
upon examination to be baseless ; how a more serious diffi- 
culty about infant baptism settled itself in his mind ; how, 
again signing the Articles upon taking his Bachelor’s degree, 
he nevertheless began to suspect that he could never enter 
the ministry of the Church; how, gradually and half-un- 
consciously growing out of harmony with the form of ortho- 
doxy in which he had been brought up, he found to his 
bitter amazement that he was losing all his hold upon Chris- 
tian fellowship too ; till, being thus thrown back upon him- 
self and God, he pursued his onward way with the steadier 
resolution ; and, Calvinism, Trinitarianism, biblical infalli- 
bility, one by one renounced, came at last to what some 
critics would call the outskirts, others the citadel of religion, 
—a simple belief in the existence of a personal God, in com- 
munion with whom the human soul finds the source of its 
truest strength, the satisfaction of its worthiest desire. A 
happy accident has now induced his brother to make a 
similar autobiographical confession. For the first time the 
clouds, not only of necessary public ignorance, but of grave 
moral suspicion which had obscured his career, have been 
dissipated ; and we can trace the processes of thought which 
led him, a willing neophyte, into the outstretched arms of 
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Rome. No more suggestive or instructive book than Dr. 
Newman’s “Apologia pro Vita sua” has appeared within 
our memory. In the following pages we shall not attempt 
the impossible task of discussing the manifold questions 
which it directly or indirectly raises; but shall content 
ourselves with indicating the general outline of its state- 
ments, and briefly comparing its results with those attained 
in the “ Phases of Faith.” 

Dr. Newman’s Apology owes its origin to an article on 
Mr. Froude’s History of the Reign of Elizabeth, published 
by the Rev. Charles Kingsley in the January number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine. In this paper Mr. Kingsley, fling- 
ing firebrands of rhetoric right and left with more than 
even his usual recklessness, said, in the course of a vehe- 
ment attack upon the Catholic Church : “Truth for its own 
sake had never been a virtue with the Roman clergy. Father 
Newman informs us that it need not, and on the whole 
ought not to be,” and so forth. In a former number we 
have given a brief account of the correspondence which 
arose out of this assertion, and in which Dr. Newman, while 
not discussing the general question of the moral teaching 
of Catholicism in regard to the obligation of truth, held up 
Mr. Kingsley to scorn and ridicule as having made a per- 
sonal accusation which he was unable to substantiate. Dr. 
Newman had so much the best of the fight, and received 
so unanimous an applause from critics of every class, that 
Mr. Kingsley’s combative instincts were roused to the pro- 
duction of the pamphlet the title of which we have placed 
at the head of this article. It is long, vehement, almost 
savage ; and although again evading the speeial personal 
question to which in the previous correspondence Dr. New- 
man had rightly sought to confine him, and expatiating 
over the whole of his opponent's’ public teaching, does, it 
must be confessed, produce a general impression prejudicial, 
if not to Dr. Newman’s personal veracity, yet to the truth- 
fulness and honesty of the theological and ecclesiastical 
system of which he now professes himself the servant. In 
one word, the virtue of truthfulness occupies a more con- 
spicuous place in Protestant than in Catholic systems of 
ethics. Dr. Newman admits this; all Englishmen more or 
less consciously feel it; and Mr. Kingsley has clothed in 
characteristic garb the general belief of his countrymen. 
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To which Dr. Newman in effect replies—“This accusation 
of trickery, deceit, evasiveness, practical and verbal unve- 
racity, is no new thing tome. I have silently borne with 
it for many years ; for I have felt the impossibility of satis- 
factorily repelling it. So soon as I meet one charge by 
statement and argument, another rises up in its place: of 
many words there is no end and no result. But now it 
seems as if my countrymen would listen to me with impar- 
tial ears: I will simply tell the tale of my religious life as 
accurately as I can; and Mr. Kingsley may judge whether 
I am a liar or no.” Hence, then, the series of pamphlets 
to which he has given the title of “ Apology for my Life.” 
The first impression made upon the mind of any unpre- 
judiced reader of this narrative will be, that all charges 
against Dr. Newman’s personal sincerity and veracity must 
henceforth be abandoned as unsustainable. He traces the 
steps of his gradual approach to Rome with such manifest 
fidelity, explains so clearly why he halted at this point or 
made an onward movement at that, unconsciously exhibits 
throughout the whole so complete a consistency of motive 
and mental habit, as to cover with ridicule any theory of 
deliberate Jesuitism, or even of distinct foresight of the goal 
towards which he was nevertheless advancing. Only Dr. 
M’Neile or Dr. Cumming, whose minds are in a state of 
what the Roman Catholic Church charitably calls “invin- 
cible ignorance” as to the possibility of a sincere religious 
development other than their own, will refuse credence to 
the testimony of this Apology. But, at the same time, it is 
impaired by all the necessary defects of an autobiography. 
Men are seldom accurate judges of themselves: apart from 
any distorting influences of vanity or shame, they theorize 
upon their own, as upon others’ characters, and often as mis- 
takenly: they are peculiarly liable, in regard to their own 
history, to interpret the past by the present ; and their work 
is at best the history of events from a single, fixed point of 
view. As a narrative of the Tractarian movement, in that 
phase of it with which no one can be so well acquainted as 
Dr. Newman—its rise, growth and decay in his own mind 
—this Apology is of the greatest possible value. But it is 
no more than a contribution to the general history of the 
Anglican reaction. Whenever that is written, we shall 
want to know not only what impression other men made 
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upon Dr. Newman, but what image of himself he stamped 
upon them. Even in this subjective history it is not diffi- 
cult to detect the points at which, either from the force of 
circumstances or the peculiarities of his own character, he 
must have appeared something less than candid to the 
common judgment of mankind. 

Dr. Newman begins by telling us that he was brought 
up from a child to take great delight in reading the Bible, 
but that although he had “of course perfect knowledge of 
his Catechism,” he had no formed religious convictions till 
he was fifteen. Even at this early age, however, some rudi- 
ments of Catholic faith and practice, derived he knows not 
whence, hung about him. He used to cross himself when 
he went into the dark. He finds on the first page of his 
first Latin verse-book a figure of a cross, and underneath it 
a rude drawing of something like a rosary. At fifteen years 
of age, however, a great change took place. 

“T fell under the influences of a definite Creed, and received 
into my intellect impressions of dogma, which, through God’s 
mercy, have never been effaced or obscured. Above and beyond 
the conversations and sermons of the excellent man, long dead, 
who was the human means of this beginning of divine faith in 
me, was the effect of the books which he put into my hands, all 
of the school of Calvin. One of the first books I read, was a 
work of Romaine’s ; I neither recollect the title nor the contents, 
except one doctrine, which of course I do not include among 
those which I believe to have come from a divine source, viz. the 
doctrine of final perseverance. I received it at once, and believed 
that the inward conversion of which I was conscious, (and of 
which I still am more certain than that I have hands and feet,) 
would last into the next life, and that I was elected to eternal 
glory. I have no consciousness that this belief had any tendency 
whatever to lead me to be careless about pleasing God. I re- 
tained it till the age of twenty-one, when it gradually faded 
away ; but I believe that it had some influence on my opinions, 
in the direction of those childish imaginations which I have 
already mentioned, viz. in isolating me from the objects which 
surrounded me, in confirming me in my mistrust of the reality 
of material phenomena, and making me rest in the thought of 
two and two only supreme and luminously self-evident beings, 
myself and my Creator ;—for while I considered myself predes- 
tined to salvation, I thought others simply passed over, not 
predestined to eternal death. I only thought of the mercy to 
myself.” —Pp. 58, 59. 
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In another passage from a different part of the narrative, 
Dr. Newman expresses himself thus strongly upon the iden- 
tification of religion with dogmatic theological belief : 


“From the age of fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental 
principle of my religion: I know no other religion; I cannot 
enter into the idea of any other sort of religion ; religion, as a 
mere sentiment, is to me a dream and a mockery. As well can 
there be filial love without the fact of a father, as devotion 
without the fact of a Supreme Being. What I held in 1816, 
I held in 1833, and I hold in 1864. Please God, I shall hold it 
to the end. Even when I was under Dr. Whately’s influence, I 
had no temptation to be less zealous for the great dogmas of the 
faith, and at various times I used to resist such trains of thought 
on his part, as seemed to me (rightly or wrongly) to obscure 
them.”—Pp. 120, 121. 


And indeed his mental history from the moment of his 
conversion may be described as a perpetual enlargement of 
belief. While his brother needs but to look at a doctrine 
to find in it some flaw, which presently widens into a fatal 
defect, he welcomes every fresh demand upon his faith, and 
clasps the new dogma to his heart. Not, indeed, that it is 
not necessary for him sometimes to enter upon a different 
path of dogmatic development—as, for instance, when he 
passed from the Evangelical to the Sacramental party—but 
his transitions are gradual and not altogether conscious, 
while he has a strange art of reconciling that which he gains 
with what to ordinary apprehension he seems to lose. 
First of all we hear of his meditating a reverential pilgrimage 
to the parsonage of Thomas Scott ; of his hanging upon the 
lips of Daniel Wilson ; of his being convinced by “ Newton 
on the Prophecies” that the Pope was Antichrist. Then there 
is a mysterious feeling—partly belonging, we think, to the 
same order of phenomena as the cross and rosary in the 
exercise-book—that it was the will of God that he should 
lead a single life, “an anticipation which has held its ground 
almost continuously ever since.” By and bye he learns the 
principles of accurate thinking from Dr. Whately, under 
whom, .as Principal of St. Alban Hall, he served as Vice- 
Principal and Tutor. A book of Dr. Sumner’s—afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury—teaches him baptismal regene- 
ration ; Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel College, introduces 
him to tradition as a source of Christian truth ; and the Rev. 
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William James, “about the year 1823, taught” him “the 
doctrine of apostolical succession in the course of a walk 
round Christchurch meadow.”* But, in truth, there is a 
certain kind of intellectual food which his mind receives 
and assimilates from almost every source. For instance, he 
learns from Butler’s Analogy that the material is “econo- 
mically or sacramentally connected” with the spiritual 
system of the universe, and that probability is the guide of 
life ; while Whately imparts to him the fruitful idea of the 
Church “as a substantive body or corporation,” and “the 
anti-Erastian views of Church polity” afterwards character- 
istic of Tractarianism. It is plain that by this time we are 
far from Evangelicism and Romaine, although we hardly 
know how the transition has been effected. No more will 
be heard of a pilgrimage to Aston Sandford. Daniel Wilson 
has ceased to be a prophet. 

We regretfully pass over Dr Newman’s vivid reminis- 
cences of his fellow-workers in the Tractarian movement : 
we cannot even attempt to characterize that movement 
itself. But we pause at the moment when, in conjunction 
with Richard Hurrell Froude and John Keble, he is laying 
the foundation in his mind of what were afterwards known 
as Anglican principles, to allude to a theory which has long 
had some currency, that Dr. Newman’s tendency towards 
Rome was the result of a recoil from theological liberalism. 
There is but little in these pages to support this view. One 
or two passages might indeed be quoted in its defence,— 
passages which leave upon the mind a vague impression of 
hiding more than they reveal. He says in one place, that 
Mr. Blanco White led him “to have freer views on the sub- 
ject of inspiration than were usual in the Church of England 
at the time.”+ In another, he speaks of moving “out of the 
shadow of liberalism which had hung over his course.”} But 
if this narrative is to be accepted as a trustworthy record 
of his mental history, there is no proof that he ever con- 
sciously doubted or disbelieved any of the cardinal doctrines 
of the Church. And yet, if we read his story rightly, this 
theory, however it may have assumed an unauthorized garb 
of fact, is nevertheless the key to all its development. This 
Evangelical neophyte, this Anglican divine, this Roman 
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Catholic Oratorian, who “ falls under the influence of a defi- 
nite creed” at fifteen, who from every fresh friend learns a 
fresh dogma, who meekly receives in his old age the doc- 
trine of the Inmaculate Conception, hangs ever on the verge 
of scepticism. As a child he doubts the reality of the 
material universe ; as a man ke professes that his only cer- 
tainty is of the existence of God and of himself. Read his 
last utterance : it contains the essence of his belief at every 
period of his life : 


“People say that the doctrine of Transubstantiation is difficult 
to believe ; I did not believe the doctrine till I was a Catholic. 
I had no difficulty in believing it as‘soon as I believed that the 
Catholic Roman Church was the oracle of God, and that she had 
declared this doctrine to be part of the original revelation. It is 
difficult, impossible to imagine, I grant—but how is it difficult to 
believe? Yet Macaulay thought it so difficult to believe, that he 
had need of a believer in it of talents as eminent as Sir Thomas 
More, before he could bring himself to conceive that the Catholics 
of an enlightened age could resist ‘the overwhelming force of the 
argument against it.’ ‘Sir Thomas More,’ he says, ‘is one of 
the choice specimens of wisdom and virtue ; and the doctrine of 
transubstantiation is a kind of proof charge. A faith which 
stands that test, will stand any test.’ But for myself, I cannot 
indeed prove it, I cannot tell how it is ; but I say, ‘Why should 
not it be? What's to hinder it? What do I know of substance 
or matter? just as much as the greatest philosophers, and that is 
nothing at all ;—so much is this the case, that there is a rising 
school of philosophy now, which considers phenomena to consti- 
tute the whole of our knowledge in physics. The Catholic 
doctrine leaves phenomena alone. It does not say that the phe- 
nomena go; on the contrary, it says that they remain: nor does 
it say that the same phenomena are in several places at once. It 
deals with what no one on earth knows anything about, the mate- 
rial substances themselves. And, in like manner, of that majestic 
Article of the Anglican as well as of the Catholic Creed, —the 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. What do I know of the 
Essence of the Divine Being?’ I know that my abstract idea of 
three is simply incompatible with my idea of one ; but when I 
come to the question of concrete fact, 1 have no means of proving 
that there is not a sense in which one and three can equally be 
predicated of the Incommunicable God.”—Pp. 374—376. 


It is not merely that there are difficulties in connection 
with this article of faith and that, but that the human mind 
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stands in an unreal relation to knowledge altogether. “Que 
scai-je?” was Montaigne’s motto; and upon the implied 
confession of human ignorance and incapacity which fur- 
nished the text for the moralist’s half melancholy jesting, 
Pascal erected a system of Christian evidence. Dr. New- 
man’s method is substantially the same. If we set out, each 
on his private journey of investigation, in hope of finally 
seeing eye to eye with infinite realities, we find that, outside 
of our own consciousness, there is no safe foothold : we know 
that we exist, but that is all: the whole round world may 
be a delusion, the simplest facts of experience only a part 
of the show. What refuge from the all-devouring flood of 
scepticism, but the island of Authority, the Church founded 
upon a rock? We may believe upon the faith of another 
what we cannot prove for ourselves: the work of reason is 
restricted to the investigation of the teacher's credentials. 
And so the same gravitating force of a restless intellect may 
urge two minds, from the same starting-point of faith, in 
exactly opposite directions: the one seeking Truth in the 
fearless exercise of its own powers, the other perpetually 
imploring an asylum from its own questionings under the 
calm shadow of Authority. The Rhone and the Rhine have 
their topmost springs in the icy depths of one glacier, which 
pours its waters on the one hand to wash the sacred shores 
of Rome, on the other to mingle with the colder seas which 
fret the German Ocean. 

About the year 1828, Dr. Newman, already full of his 
new thoughts, resumed the systematic study of the Fathers, 
the first fruits of which was his work on “The Arians of 
the Fourth Century.” At the same time he seized upon the 
important conception—probably in the works of Bishop 
3ull—that “ Antiquity was the true exponent of the doc- 
trines of Christianity and the basis of the Church of En- 
gland ;” a thought which, as we shall see, long enabled 
him to withstand the attractions of the Church of Rome. 
Then it was, too, that a series of practical forces struck 
upon his mind, converting the retired student, who far less 
invited than shrank from companionship and the exercise 
of personal influence, into the leader of a party. But the 
story is best told in his own words : 

“While I was engaged in writing my work upon the Arians, 
great events were happening at home and abroad, which brought 
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out into form and passionate expression the various beliefs which 
had so gradually been winning their way into my mind. Shortly 
before, there had been a Revolution in France; the Bourbons 
had been dismissed : and I believed that it was unchristian for 
nations to cast off their governors, and, much more, sovereigns 
who had the divine right of inheritance. Again, the great 
Reform Agitation was going on around me as I wrote. The 
Whigs had come into power ; Lord Grey had told the Bishops to 
set their house in order, and some of the Prelates had been in- 
sulted and threatened in the streets of London. The vital 
question was how were we to keep the Church from being libe- 
ralized ? there was such apathy on the subject in some quarters, 
such imbecile alarm in others; the true principles of Church- 
manship seemed so radically decayed, and there was such 
distraction in the Councils of the Clergy....... With the Establish- 
ment thus divided and threatened, thus ignorant of its true 
strength, I compared that fresh vigorous power of which I was 
reading in the first centuries. In her triumphant zeal on behalf 
of that Primeval Mystery, to which I had had so great a devotion 
from my youth, I recognized the movement of my Spiritual 
Mother. ‘ Incessu patuit Dea.’ The self-conquest of her Ascetics, 
the patience of her Martyrs, the irresistible determination of her 
Bishops, the joyous swing of her advance, both exalted and 
abashed me. I said to myself, ‘Look on this picture and on 
that ; I felt affection for my own Church, but not tenderness ; I 
felt dismay at her prospects, anger and scorn at her do-nothing 
perplexity. I thought that if Liberalism once got a footing 
within her, it was sure of the victory in the event. I saw that 
Reformation principles were powerless to rescue her.- As to 
leaving her, the thought never crossed my imagination ; still I 
ever kept before me that there was something greater than the 
Established Church, and that that was the Church Catholic and 
Apostolic, set up from the beginning, of which she was but the 
local presence and organ. She was nothing, unless she was this. 
She must be dealt with strongly, or she would be lost. There 
was need of a second Reformation.”—Pp. 93-—95. 


A journey to Italy in company with Hurrell Froude 
seemed by many fortuitous circumstances to deepen the 
impression upon his mind that the time was come for action, 
and that he himself was marked out by Providence as a 
foremost defender of the Church.* The Sunday after his 





* It was on his return from Italy, as the ship was becalmed in the Straits of 
Bonifacio, that, animated by these feelings and hopes, he wrote the well-known 
verses, “‘ Lead, kindly Light.” 
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return, July 14, 1833, Mr. Keble preached in the Univer- 
sity pulpit an assize sermon, afterwards published under 
the title of “National Apostacy.” This was, in Dr. New- 
man’s view, “the start of the religious movement of 1833.” 
The consciousness of having a work to do infused such 
new health and vigour into the man, that his friends hardly 
knew him. And he bent to it with a certain recklessness 
of strength which shewed itself on one side in a fierce into- 
lerance, on the other in a carelessness as to methods of 
action, the confession of which lends some justification to 
Mr. Kingsley’s indictment. The intolerance is a pheno- 
menon unhappily not peculiar to any single religious 
reaction ; the carelessness deserves to be recorded in Dr. 
Newman’s own words as a curious study of character : 


“JT wished men to agree with me, and I walked with them 
step by step, as far as they would go; this I did sincerely ; but 
if they would stop, I did not much care about it, but walked on, 
with some satisfaction that I had brought them so far. I liked to 
make them preach the truth without knowing it, and encouraged 
them to do so. It was a satisfaction to me that the Record had 
allowed me to say so much in its columns, without remonstrance. 
I was amused to hear of one of the Bishops, who, on reading an 
early Tract on the Apostolical Succession, could not make up his 
mind whether he held the doctrine or not. I was not distressed 
at the wonder or anger of dull and self-conceited men, at proposi- 
tions which they did not understand. When a correspondent, 
in good faith, wrote to a newspaper, to say that the ‘Sacrifice of 
the Holy Eucharist,’ spoken of in the Tract, was a false print for 
‘Sacrament,’ I thought the mistake too pleasant to be corrected 
before I was asked about it. I was not unwilling to draw an 
opponent on step by step t6 the brink of some intellectual absur- 
dity, and to leave him to get back as he could. I was not un- 
willing to play with a man, who asked me impertinent ques- 
tions. I think I had in my mouth the words of the Wise 
man, ‘ Answer a fool according to his folly,’ especially if he was 
prying or spiteful. I was reckless of the gossip which was cir- 
culated about me ; and, when I might easily have set it right, 
did not deign to do so. Also I used irony in conversation, when 
matter-of-fact men would not see what I meant. 

“This kind of behaviour was a sort of habit with me. If I 
have ever trifled with my subject, it was a more serious fault. 
I never used arguments which I saw clearly to be unsound.”— 
Pp. 114, 115. 
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But the important point is the stage of religious thought 
which Dr. Newman had now reached. He defines three 
propositions which he most confidently held. The “first 
was the principle of dogma: my battle was with liberalism: 
by liberalism I meant the anti-dogmatic principle and its 
developments. ... I have changed in many things ; in this 
I have not.”* “Secondly, I was confident in the truth of a 
certain definite religious teaching, based upon this founda- 
tion of dogma, viz., that there was a visible Church with 
sacraments and rites which are the channels of invisible 
grace. I thought that this was the doctrine of Scripture, 
of the early Church, and of the Anglican Church. Here, 
again, I have not changed in opinion: I am as certain now 
on this point as I was in 1833, and have never ceased to 
be certain.”+ But then, in the third place, although his feel- 
ings of prejudice against the Catholic Church had been 
weakened since the time when his youthful zeal had rashly 
identified it with Antichrist, he still “thought the Church 
of Rome was bound up with the cause of Antichrist by the 
Council of Trent..... Moreover, at least during the Tract 
movement, I thought the essence of her offence to consist 
in the honours which she paid to the Blessed Virgin and 
the Saints ; and the more I grew in devotion, both to the 
Saints and to Our Lady, the more impatient was I at the 
Roman practices, as if those glorified creations of God must 
be gravely shocked, if pain could be theirs, at the undue 
veneration of which they were the objects.”t And in this 
view he felt perfectly safe on the Roman Catholic side. 
The Anglican system was impregnable to any assault from 
that quarter. “I felt such confidence in the substantial 
justice of the charges which I advanced against Rome, that 
I considered them to be a safeguard and an assurance that 
no harm could ever arise from the freest exposition of what 
I called Anglican principles. All the world was astonished 
at what Froude and I were saying: men said that it was 
sheer Popery. I answered, ‘True, we seem to be making 
straight for it; but go on awhile, and you will come to a 
deep chasm across the path, which makes real approxima- 
tion impossible.”’§ In short, the new “way” was, as its 
admirers called it, a via media, in which they who walked 


* P. 120. > &.. 3%. ft P. 125. § P. 128. 
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were equally safe from Giant Pope, and that new Giant of 
Liberalism, who was happily unknown to honest John 
Bunyan. 7 
Yet it is plain to be seen, as no doubt Dr. Newman 
himself sees now, that in the adoption of these principles 
all his subsequent course was logically involved. Their 
practical force is concentrated in the second, through which 
he virtually passed from the Protestant to the Catholic 
side of the great controversy, even though a longer expe- 
rience was needed to inform him of his real place. For 
the true Protestant theory maintains the possibility of 
immediate and efficient communication, without the inter- 
vention of priests, sacraments or mediators, between the 
human soul and its God, and looks upon all ecclesiasti- 
cal rites, ordinances, arrangements, as nothing higher than 
lawful devices to assist the weakness of the worshiping 
spirit in securing this communication. And although we 
can conceive of an invisible church of the faithful, discerned 
as one in the consciousness of God, and knit together in the 
sense of a common relation to Him, all visible churches are 
truly voluntary associations, not enjoying in virtue of their 
incorporation any closer communion with Heaven, but 
finding the essence of their religiousness in the individual 
religious life of their members. So that a Christian disciple 
who passes from isolation to church fellowship, only gains 
by the change whatever glow may be added to his fervour 
by the consciousness that he is one of many brethren, or by 
the actual influence of their hearts upon his own: his fun- 
damental relation to God and to spiritual realities remains 
precisely what it was before: there is no nearer way to the 
Divine footstool than is open to every soul that stands 
beneath the overarching sky. Whereas the Catholic theory 
(held unconsciously or in part by many sincere Protestants) 
is, that there exists upon earth a visible Church, founded 
by Christ, confirmed by the Apostles, taught by the Fathers, 
hallowed by the Saints, watered by the blood of the Mar- 
tyrs, out of communion with which it is impossible to please 
God ; that divine grace descends upon human weakness only 
by the channel of sacraments and ceremonies performed by 
duly ordained priests; that the common access of praise 
and thanksgiving and penitence to God is thus not natural, 
but supernatural ; and that this door of prayer alone is open, 
Z2 
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all others closed evermore to the most importunate plead- 
ings of human want. And while Protestantism, logically 
conceived, drives the worshiper back upon himself to deter- 
mine in every needful way his personal relation to God, and 
throws upon him the responsibility of permanently main- 
taining that relation upon the highest possible ground,—all 
that the Catholic has to do is to satisfy himself which 
among many claimants is the True Church, and then to 
submit himself to her guidance. Granting the existence of 
such a Church, having such functions and prerogatives as 
Dr. Newman enumerates, what long hesitation can there 
be? Once substitute for the personal search for God and 
his truth, the investigation into the “notes” of the true 
Church,—for the flight of pious aspiration and the calm 
information of a manly judgment, the inquiry into Catho- 
licity, Antiquity, Authority,—and every road leads to Rome. 
So, in truth, Dr. Newman found. He tries during many 
weary years to prove that the English Church might be 
such a Church as he describes. He has to invent for her a 
theology and a history which the vast majority of her mem- 
bers indignantly repudiate. He has to employ all the 
resources of a most subtle dialectic to interpret in a Catho- 
lic sense Articles which were drawn up against Catholicism. 
But it is all in vain. Little by little the via media sinks 
from beneath his feet, and he stands face to face with the 
unwelcome fact, that between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism there is no halting-place. What he himself said about 
this time of Evangelicism proved to be singularly true of 
his own party. “It does not stand on entrenched ground 
or make any pretence to a position ; it does but occupy the 
space between contending powers, Catholic Truth and Ra- 
tionalism. Then indeed will be the stern encounter, when 
two real and living principles, simple, entire and consistent, 
one in the Church, the other out of it, at length rush upon 
each other, contending not for names and words or half 
views, but for elementary notions and distinctive moral 
characters.” * 

The work, therefore, of the next few years was to develop 
the theory of the via media, and to define its place on the 
ground of theology and history. While this was being done, 








* P. 192, quoted from the British Critic of April, 1839. 
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for that portion of the public whose sympathies it was hoped 
to enlist, in the “Tracts for the Times,” Dr. Newman addressed 
himself to the scientific performance of the task in his work 
on “The Prophetical Office of the Church viewed relatively 
to Romanism and Popular Protestantism.” Its main idea 
was that the Anglican was a branch of the Catholic Church, 
co-ordinate with the Latin and the Greek branches ; that 
it stood in as direct a line of development from primitive 
Christianity as if the Reformation had never taken place ; 
and that its claim to be God’s visible Church upon earth, 
and to possess the consequent privileges, was just as valid 
as that of the Church of Rome, while yet not exclusive of 
it. Other works by different authors followed in the same 
track of thought, while the Tracts for the Times popularized 
the movement in thousands of country parsonages. Up to 
1838, the skies were bright, the breeze propitious. Then 
the first mutterings of the coming storm were heard in a 
charge in which the then Bishop of Oxford animadverted, 
in guarded but significant terms, upon the Tracts. Dr. New- 
man, with true Catholic obedience to his diocesan, offered 
to suspend their publigation ; but the offer was not accepted, 
and the clouds for a while cleared away. Again, in the 
summer of 1839, a shock came, this time not from without, 
but from within. As Dr. Newman conceived the contro- 
versy between Canterbury and Rome, the rival communions 
divided between them the two great “notes” of the Church ; 
“the Anglican disputant took his stand upon Antiquity or 
Apostolicity, the Roman upon Catholicity. The Anglican 
said to the Roman: ‘There is but One Faith, the Ancient, 
and you have not kept to it; the Roman retorted: ‘There 
is but One Church, the Catholic, and you are out of it.’”* 
And again, in an article in the British Critic of January, 
1840, he said: “It would seem, that, in the above discus- 
sion, each disputant has a strong point: our strong point 
is the argument from Primitiveness, that of Romanists from 
Universality. It is a fact, however it is to be accounted 
for, that Rome has added to the Creed; and it is a fact, 
however we justify ourselves, that we are estranged from 
the great body of Christians over the world.”+ But only a 
little before the date of the last extract, Dr. Newman had 
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set himself to study the Monophysite controversy. “Here, 
in the middle of the 5th century,” he found “ Christendom 

- of the 16th and the 19th centuries reflected.”* Or, as he 
described his feelings in 1850: 

“Tt was difficult to make out how the Eutychians or Mono- 
physites were heretics, unless Protestants and Anglicans were 
heretics also ; difficult to find arguments against the Tridentine 
Fathers, which did not tell against the Fathers of Chalcedon ; 
difficult to condemn the Popes of the sixteenth century, without 
condemning the Popes of the fifth. The drama of religion, and 
the combat of truth and error, were ever one and the same. 
The principles and proceedings of the Church now, were those of 
the Church then; the principles and proceedings of heretics 
then, were those of Protestants now. I found it so,—almost 
fearfully ; there was an awful similitude, more awful, because so 
silent and unimpassioned, between the dead records of the past 
and the feverish chronicle of the present. The shadow of the fifth 
century was on the sixteenth. It was like a spirit rising from 
the troubled waters of the old world, with the shape and linea- 
ments of the new. The church then, as now, might be called 
peremptory and stern, resolute, overbearing, and relentless ; and 
heretics were shifting, changeable, reserved, and deceitful, ever 
courting civil power, and never agreeing together, except by its 
aid ; and tthe civil power was ever aiming at comprehensions, 
trying to put the invisible out of view, and substituting expe- 
diency for faith. What was the use of continuing the contro- 
versy, or defending my position, if, after all, I was forging 
arguments for Arius or Eutyches, and turning devil’s advocate 
against the much-enduring Athanasius and the majestic Leo? 
Be my soul with the Saints ! and shall I lift up my hand against 
them! Sooner may my right hand forget her cunning, and wither 
outright, as his who once stretched it out against a prophet of 
God! anathema to a whole tribe of Cranmers, Ridleys, Latimers, 
and Jewels! perish the names of Bramhall, Ussher, Taylor, Stil- 
lingfleet, and Barrow from the face of the earth, ere I should do 
aught but fall at their feet in love and in worship, whose image 
was continually before my eyes, and whose musical words were 
ever in my ears and on my tongue !”—Pp. 209—211. 


The impression was deepened by an article by Dr. Wise- 
man in the Dublin Review, applying to the “ Anglican 
claim” the analogy of the Donatist controversy, and espe- 
cially by a sentence which it quoted from Augustine, “Se- 
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curus judicat orbis terrarum”—“The judgment of the whole 
world is secure.” These words rang in his ears, eat their 
way into his heart. Here was a last and simple test. “The 
deliberate judgment, in which the whole Church at length 
rests and acquiesces, is an infallible prescription and a final 
sentence against such portions of it as protest and secede.”* 

Still these impressions, however vivid, were only impres- 
sions, needing time to crystallize into logical form, while 
many of Dr. Newman’s prejudices against Rome were as 
strong as ever. And while he was still anxiously labour- 
ing to persuade himself that many true and indispensable 
“notes” of the true Church attached to the Church of En- 
gland, he was seized by the idea that if the English Church 
were “nothing else than a continuation in this country of 
that one Church of which Athanasius and Augustine were 
members,” its doctrine must be the same. In other words, 
was it possible to put a Catholic sense upon the Articles ? 
Could it be proved that between the Roman and the English 
Church there was a fundamental identity of belief? Well 
may Dr. Newman call this an “experimentum crucis”—an 
experiment, nevertheless, from which his practised subtlety 
did not draw back. The result was the publication of the 
famous Tract 90 in February, 1841, and the consequent 
abrupt conclusion of the series to which it belonged. Then 
followed a succession of episcopal charges, proving most 
conclusively that the English Church repudiated, by the 
mouth of its chief officers, Dr. Newman’s theory of its doc- 
trine and position. But even these moved him less than 
the establishment, in conjunction with the Prussian Church, 
of the Bishopric of Jerusalem. This act, which might well 
be interpreted as a motion of friendliness between two dif- 
fering branches of the Church of the Reformation, was, in 
his view, a shameful recognition of Lutheran and Calvinistic 
heresy. Against it, therefore, he delivered himself of a 
solemn protest, “the beginning of the end.” 

And yet the end was still four years distant ; a period 
during which, to use his own phrase, he “ was on his death- 
bed, as regarded his membership of the Anglican Church.”+ 
And “a death-bed has scarcely a history.” He still felt 
that he could not go to Rome, with her honours paid to 
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Mary and the Saints, and he held back others who were 
disposed to make the change. As little could he retain 
office in the Church of England if he were not “allowed to 
hold the Catholic sense of the Articles.” His outlook, there- 
fore, was towards a gradual falling back into lay commu- 
nion. But all the time the current of his thought was 
steadily setting in one direction. There is, indeed, a state 
of mind in which a man moves slowly, unconsciously, and 
yet irrevocably, towards a given point of the compass, what- 
ever effort he or others may make to produce a contrary 
impetus—as a ship slowly drifts with the tide, which with 
full set sails she is endeavouring to stem. And as her back- 
ward lapse is revealed to her crew only by direct observa- 
tion of some well-known landmark or careful appeal to the 
pilot stars, so men often fail to recognize their changed place 
on the ocean of opinion, until it is revealed to them by the 
convincing testimony of events. Then, for the first time, 
they call in their logical faculty to justify the transition of 
which it has been the cause, only indirectly, if at all, and 
invent syllogisms to account for what has really been an 
irresistible development of forces, generated in their most 
secret depths of being. The most that can be said of these 
four years is, that Dr. Newman was slowly finding out that 
he was already a Roman Catholic in belief and sympathy, 
and ought to make his ecclesiastical position correspond with 
his inward thought. He was a suspected man, and felt the 
bitterness of reproach when first one and then another of 
his pupils went to Rome before him. He tried to invent a 
middle way between even the via media and Rome, and 
thought for a time that he had succeeded. But this failed, 
as former theories had failed ; and in 1843 he first formally 
retracted all the hard things he had ever said against the 
Church of Rome, and next resigned his vicarage of St. Mary’s 
at Oxford. Then came the last act, the Essay on Doctrinal 
Development. The theory there worked out completed the 
logical justification of the step which on every other ground 
he was already prepared to take ; and before the book was 
finished he resolved to be received. In the autumn of 1845 
he finally quitted the Church of England, exchanging the 
burden of his conscience for obedience to a superior’s will, 
the restlessness of an all-questioning intellect for the perfect 
peace of implicit belief. 
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There are many passages of the deepest interest in this 
autobiography which we have necessarily passed over, in 
order that we might fix our undivided attention upon the 
course of Dr. Newman’s theological development :—his per- 
sonal reminiscences of his coadjutors in the Tractarian move- 
ment, the side-lights incidentally thrown upon the general 
history of religious thought in Oxford, the half-unconscious 
revelations of his own character, the suggestive statement of 
his present relation to the dogmatic authority and demands 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Even were it possible to 
miss the lesson which that development has to teach, the 
sum of the whole matter is clearly set before the reader in 
Dr. Newman’s concluding pages. He finds in the authority 
of the Church the only secure refuge against “the all-cor- 
roding, all-dissolving scepticism of the intellect in religious 
inquiries.’* It is true that the existence of a God is, inde- 
pendent of that authority, “as certain to him as the certainty 
of his own existence,’+ though it is not easy to put even this 
primal belief into satisfactory logical form, and it is en- 
cumbered with almost insuperable practical difficulties. “TI 
know,” he says, “that even the unaided reason, when cor- 
rectly exercised, leads to a belief in God, in the immortality 
of the soul, and in a future retribution ; but I am consider- 
ing it actually and historically ; and in this point of view, 
I do not think I am wrong in saying that its tendency is 
towards a simple unbelief in matters of religion. No truth, 
however sacred, can stand against it, in the long run; and 
hence it is that in the pagan world, when our Lord came, 
the last traces of the religious knowledge of former times 
were all but disappearing from those portions of the world 
in which the intellect had been active and had had a career.”t 
“Supposing then,” still to use Dr. Newman's words, “it to 
be the Will of the Creator to interfere in human affairs, and 
to make provisions for retaining in the world a knowledge 
of Himself, as definite and distinct as to be proof against 
the energy of human scepticism, ..... there is nothing to 
surprise the mind, if He should think fit to introduce a 
power into the world, invested with the prerogative of in- 
fallibility in religious matters.”"§ The choice, therefore, is 
between self-reliant Reason and the infallible Church. There 
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is a logical fitness in adopting either half of the alternative, 
none in attempting to find a tertium quid between. A man 
must either take, in all humility, the responsibility of his 
religious belief upon his own shoulders, and answer for it 
face to face with God, or he must submissively accept his 
creed at the hands of the only Church which makes a con- 
fident claim to infallibility. In regard to the ground of 
belief, the only choice is between the position held by Dr. 
Newman and that occupied by his brother. Once quit the 
stronghold of personal judgment and accountability in 
matters of religion, and there is no safety but in Rome. 
And in this part of Dr. Newman’s statement we are 
bound to say that we entirely agree. More than this, we 
believe that the religious controversies of our time are daily 
passing into phases which will bring into a continually 
more vivid distinctness this great opposition of thought. 
At present English Protestantism seeks to evade the neces- 
sity of entrenching itself in the ultimate stronghold of all 
Protestant religion, first by setting up some phantom of 
Church authority—a pale reflection of the majestic reality 
of Rome,—and next by enthroning an infallible Bible in 
the seat of the infallible Church. We cannot pause to dis- 
criminate the ways in which these two expedients are apt 
to be confused into one; how, on the one hand, the real 
authority of creeds and articles is made to consist in their 
agreement with the Bible, while, on the other, the Bible is 
carefully interpreted in accordance with creeds and articles ; 
how the theological student is enjoined to examine the 
Scriptures for himself, yet anathematized if he arrive at any 
other results than those sanctioned by the Church to which 
he may chance to belong. Taking each as it stands by 
itself, the first is sufficiently disposed of by the lessons of 
Dr. Newman's experience. No authority can be binding 
unless it be also infallible; and no Church claims infalli- 
bility but Rome alone. And the second could be logically 
maintained only if the Bible consisted of a series of dog- 
matic and preceptive statements, too plain to require ‘any 
interpretation. The moment the necessity of interpretation 
is admitted, and the fact that churches and men interpret 
it diversely is taken into account, the old alternative reap- 
pears. Is every man to interpret for himself, or is there an 
authorized interpreter? Adopting the latter supposition, 
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of what use is an infallible Bible unless the interpreting 
Church be infallible too? Chillingworth’s famous maxim, 
“The Bible and the Bible only the religion of Protestants,” 
has both truth and force when used as a protest against the 
Roman Catholic appeal to tradition as a co-ordinate autho- 
rity, and so long as it is taken in the sense of the Article 
that the Scriptures contain all things necessary to salvation. 
But if it be meant to convey that the Bible is logically the 
ultimate authority in matters of religion, and so to elevate 
it among Protestants to the position held towards Catholics 
by the Church, it is a betrayal of the true principle of Pro- 
testantism. That principle we take to be that every man, 
being endowed by God with faculties of judgment, and 
having by His great goodness abundant opportunities of 
knowledge (of which the Bible is undeniably the chief) 
placed within his reach, is bound to construct such a 
system of religious belief as best approves itself to his own 
reason and conscience; and is directly responsible both 
for his faithfulness in the use of power and occasion, and 
for the result to which he arrives. Between this and the 
infallible Church there is no logical “via media ;” Catho- 
licism and Protestantism, rightly understood, are antipodal 
faiths. 

But Dr. Newman’s statement means something more than 
this. It not only narrows all controversy as to the ground 
of belief to this single alternative, but declares the alterna- 
tive as to the matter of belief to be equally simple. For 
everything but the conviction of the existence of a personal 
God he relies upon authority ; even to that, apart from 
authority, he clings only with an effort. And if to this 
creed of a single article, is to be added anything of what 
Christians deem almost equally essential to religious faith,— 
if even in this the mind is to rest with unwavering trust,— 
the whole system of Roman Catholic dogma must be re- 
ceived. To believe that Christ came from God, we must 
accept the immaculate conception of Mary ; the resurrection 
stands or falls with the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius. The less cannot exist without the greater ; who- 
ever will claim a part must take the whole. On this ground, 
then, we may conceive of such a Catholic as Cardinal Wise- 
man offering to Protestants the belief of Dr. Newman and 
of his brother as the only alternative open to them. “Be- 
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lieve,” he might say, “with one, all that the Church of 
Rome imposes upon the robust faith of her children, or sooner 
or later you will be compelled, with the other, to pitch your 
tent outside the great camp of Christendom. The only safe- 
guard against the tyranny of reason is to deliver it, bound 
hand and foot, into the keeping of the Church.” 

To this latter part of Dr. Newman’s statement we demur, 
as completely as we agreed with the former. He has simply 
mistaken his personal experience for an universal fact of 
humanity. There are minds which are able to cast anchor 
beneath the ebb and flow of uncertainty, in a firm holding- 
ground of belief: to describe the action of the intellect in 
matters of religion as “an all-corroding, all-dissolving scep- 
ticism,” is a transparent absurdity. For the appeal here is 
not to logical fitngss, but to historical fact. We have to 
inquire, not into the validity of human methods of investi- 
gating religious truth, but simply into the results which 
have actually been attained. And although it may be per- 
fectly true that for Dr. Newman himself, with his peculiar 
mental constitution, there could be no place of repose 
between a self-distrustful Theism and a full reception of 
Catholic dogma, the very existence of Protestant Churches is 
fatal to his theory. Itis indeed the characteristic mistake of 
Churches to suppose that free inquiry must necessarily lead 
to a single doctrinal result: the Catholic Church cherishes 
the belief that its logical end must be atheism, while every 
Protestant community bewails as erratic the investigation 
which carries men away from itself. Yet the intellect— 
from which alone of human faculties any uniformity of 
action can be expected—is so far from being the only motive 
power engaged, as not even to exercise in matters of religion 
its fair share of influence. Not the pure reason, working 
in strict conformity with scientific rule, practically chooses 
a man’s faith for him, but some rough faculties of intellec- 
tual discrimination and moral choice, swayed by innume- 
rable subtle affections, affinities, prejudices. Here a rapt 
soul, careless of dogma, floats upon depths of mystic expe- 
rience ; there a keen, hard intellect carves out a sharply- 
cut system of doctrine : now a blameless life passes through 
deep meadows and still waters of holiness ; now a passion- 
ate nature clings, after many storms of sin and repentance, 
to a sure anchorage of faith. In a great degree, phases of 
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human faith answer to types of character, and are inde- 
pendent even of the distinctions of churches. Within the 
Catholic Church, Augustine resembles Fenelon as little as 
Bunyan is like Baxter among English Protestants; while 
Tauler, Fox, Boehme, Swedenborg, all belong by birth, what- 
ever their ecclesiastical relationships, to the great family of 
Mystics. Give but free play to the religious instincts of men, 
and the result will be a variety of faith, which, however 
diverse, draws, like the multiplicity of nature, a single light 
and heat of life from its central Sun. That so many men, 
within the bounds of Christendom, are neither Atheists nor 
Catholics, sufficiently proves that there are possible resting- 
places of faith between Atheism and Catholicism. 

But we are willing, for a moment, to accept the alternative 
which we have put into the mouth of Cardinal Wiseman, 
and to try the cause of Free Thought against Authority in 
the form in which we have supposed him to state it. We 
are to choose between Catholicism on the one side, and on 
the other a Theism which does not care to assume the name 
or to invest itself with the associations of Christianity. These 
two brothers have wandered away from a common home, 
into regions of faith, where all is different, save the one God 
and the one rule of right : what, roughly stated, is the balance 
of loss and gain? 

The elder brother, after a sharp struggle through the 
Slough of Despond, has reached the Interpreter’s house, and 
has gladly dropped from his shoulders the burthen of a 
restless mind and a wayward will. The infallibility of the 
Church has relieved him of the first; his superiors, and, 
notably, his director, of the second. What he is to do, from 
what he is to abstain—the time, the place, the method of 
action—all are prescribed for him by a wisdom higher than 
his own. He has exchanged the perpetual self-questioning 
of responsibility for the peaceful activity of obedience ; from 
a general, charged with the conduct of a difficult campaign, 
he has become a private soldier of the Church, whose only 
duty is to do-or die at the word of a supreme will. He has 
escaped, in great measure, from the distrusts, the uncertain- 
ties of aspiration: he knows that he stands in the line of 
divine grace: by adoption, he is among the Israel of God: 
he has passed from the free breezes and skyey dome of 
natural piety into the roofed temple of sacramental religion, 
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where the air is heavy with incense, and a Present Deity 
abides always upon the altar. He can trace back his spi- 
ritual pedigree in a direct historical line to the Primitive 
Church: the succession of Sovereign Pontiffs begins with 
Peter : he is of one communion with the Fathers and Doctors 
of Christendom: even now his Church is ndt the Apostolic 
only, but the Catholic, from which all others have cut them- 
selves off. Noble as are the traditions of many national 
Churches, it is nobler and wider than they all: it speaks 
one faith in many tongues ; illustrates one duty in many 
types of character ; and day by day offers to God the homage 
of the whole world in one sublimely universal ritual. Who 
but a Catholic can glory in an effectual discipline, an acknow- 
ledged authority, a well-defined faith, all recommended and 
enforced by perpetual miracle? Who like a Catholic can 
own himself “a fellow-citizen with the Saints,” who conti- 
nually intercede for the faithful before the throne of God ? 
But this is not all gain. Like the Roman of old, who 
“made a solitude and called it peace,” the Church offers 
this repose of spirit at the price not of the solution, but of 
the abandonment of the problems which are most natural 
to the human mind. To fly ignominiously from doubt, is 
not the same thing as to face and fathom it. Such ghosts, 
though never so cunningly exorcised with bell and book 
and candle, are apt to rise again when least looked or 
wished for. Can any conscience which has once known the 
prerogative of choice, quietly surrender itself, not for a time 
but for ever, into the keeping of a fallible human will? 
The free and subtle training which the responsible soul 
undergoes at the hand of God may be often hard to under- 
stand and to follow, but what uncertainty can equal in 
agony the doubt of that moment when the natural dictate 
of right and the will of the human director are plainly 
seen to differ? And then if the convert to Catholicism is 
grafted into the majestic unity, the sublime antiquity, the 
imposing authority of the Church, he becomes one with her 
throughout.. For he not only believes the creed, but is a 
part of the communion ; he glories in her glory, let him 
also blush for her shame. He sets his hand to articles of 
belief which are proved neither by reason nor Scripture, but 
rest, in their very incapacity of proof, upon the unsupported 
authority of the Church. He is required to contradict in 
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his religion every canon of inquiry which he. applies in 
common life; a host of childish legends blunt his sense of 
truth, innumerable practical abuses dull his perception 
of right. He is enlisted, whether he will or no, in the ser- 
vice of “powers that be,” no matter how treacherous, how 
base, how cruel ; he must defend the divine right of at least 
Catholic kings to trample upon the liberties and happiness 
of their subjects ; he must learn to prefer any political abuse 
and corruption to the impious anarchy of self-government. 
If he be a man of science, he must see with the eyes, hear 
with the ears of the Church ; or, if the results of his research 
be displeasing to Rome, must deny by his silence the truth 
which God has given him to be made known. If his com- 
munion be the Church of Athanasius, of Augustine, of Gre- 
gory, it is the Church of the De Medicis and the Borgias 
too; if he claim fellowship with Fenelon and Pascal, he 
must also strike hands with Mazarin, De Retz, Dubois. If 
he counts martyred saints, let him count murdered heretics ; 
and remember that if those stately roofs of Milan and Co- 
logne to which men still look up with despairing admira- 
tion were reared by his Church, that if her services of 
praise and prayer seem to unite the world in one solemn 
uniformity of worship, the dungeons of the Inquisition are 
also among her temples, and auto-da-fés have been her 
religious festivals. Surely this is a great price to pay for 
admission even into the oldest, the widest, the most splendid, 
the most authoritative of visible churches ! 

We have taken Mr. Francis Newman’s position as being 
the very outpost of Protestantism. He, too, if we may say 
it with due respect to one whose motives are so pure, whose 
benevolent activity so incessant, is among the most Pro- 
testant of men; individual to eccentricity in his opinions 
and methods of action ; rarely borne along by any current 
of general feeling ; putting forth his utmost strength when 
he stands alone against a host. Theologically he has aban- 
doned much to which we cling with the firmest faith, and 
sometimes seems to manifest a strange incapacity of under- 
standing what he himself once reverenced, and others still 
hold sacred. Innumerable associations, to the music of 
which the Christian heart beats in unison, have lost their 
charm to him ; he pauses to criticise where others are con- 
tent to admire, and turns away in dissatisfaction from a 
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shrine where countless worshipers kneel in wondering awe. 
He has lost much ; what has he retained? He is still able 
to come into the very presence of God—never before, if his 
own tale be true, with so free and so large a heart—and in 
preserving the password to that communion has kept the 
essential strength and light of all religion. He stands alone 
with God upon the open levels of humanity ; no Church 
interposing, no priest, no sacrament; and as friend with 
friend, he knows and is known of Him. His church is as 
wide as the human race ; and wherever a thought approves 
itself to his mind as true, a deed is owned by his conscience 
as noble, he is able, without conditions or drawback, to 
acknowledge and to love. He is in harmony with the 
strong desire of the age for a wider knowledge, a more per- 
fect government, a safer liberty, a less unstable peace. He 
can throw himself, with no misgiving, into the profoundest 
speculations of philosophy, as into the least hopeful struggles 
of social reform, believing that the honest effort of faithful 
men must end in the final victory of truth and right. For 
ourselves, we may think that some of his theories are mis- 
taken, some of his methods ill-judged ; that it is possible, 
without forfeiting any of the spiritual privileges to which 
he clings so firmly, to stand in a closer and truer relation 
to the religious history of the race ; and that, after all, the 
promised land of philosophical Theism is only “the kingdom 
of God” which Christ preached more effectually long ago. 
3ut what the common consent of Christendom would call 
Mr. Newman’s excesses of speculation, only strengthen our 
case. If we are to choose between the man from whom 
Protestantism has taken all it can, and the man to whom 
Catholicism has given all it can, we take our stand by the 
side of the younger brother who trusts himself to the direct 
training of God ; we leave the elder, though with respectful 
and regretful admiration, to the guidance of the visible 
Church. 
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IV.—STRAUSS'S NEW WORK ON THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


Das Leben Jesu, fiir das deutsche Volk bearbeitet. (The 
Life of Jesus, adapted to the German People.) von 
David Friedrich Strauss. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 
1864. 


NEARLY thirty years have now elapsed since a “ Life of 
Jesus” by David Frederic Strauss made its first appearance. 
We were at that time in Germany, and remember well the 
startling effect that it produced. There were not indeed 
wanting men who at once perceived, that the views which 
it set forth with such uncompromising fearlessness, were a 
natural consequence of principles of criticism which had 
been for a long time partially and perhaps unsuspectingly 
applied. But even those who were familiar with such prin- 
ciples and freely recognized them in relation to insulated 
points of the gospel history, had never fully realized to 
themselves the results with which they were pregnant, and 
were filled with a sort of terror when they saw all their 
possible applications gathered to a focus and urged home 
with remorseless consequentiality to their legitimate issue. 
Of replies to this alarming book there was no lack; but 
none of them, not even that of Neander, were felt to have 
effectually repelled the serious blow which it aimed at the 
old traditional trust in the strictly historical character of the 
evangelical narratives. Every ensuing contribution to the 
criticism of the New Testament which bore on it the stamp 
of solid learning and thorough honesty, though it might 
approach the subject from another point of view, moved in 
the same direction, and tended rather to confirm than to 
weaken the scepticism raised by Strauss. This was espe- 
cially true of the Tiibingen school of theology. The imme- 
diate effect was a general unsettling of opinion and a 
pervading sense of uneasiness. It was impossible for things 
to remain as they were. The old rationalism which, assu- 
ming the impossibility of miracle, had attempted to unite 
with this negative theory a literal acceptance of the facts 
recorded in the Gospels, had exhausted its resources, and 
was shewn by the unanswerable logic of Strauss to be more 
untenable and absurd than the simple, childlike faith which 
it had undertaken to replace. Only one of two courses now 
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remained: either to fall back into broad, self-consistent 
orthodoxy, which took things as they were written with 
unquestioning credulity ; or else to go boldly forward in the 
path opened by Strauss and Baur, and develop the results 
which they had established, with courageous honesty into 
all their consequences. A perfect trust in truth and fearless- 
ness of the world, such as few men possess, was indispensable 
to the adoption of the latter alternative. It was a trial of 
the spirits, and not many were equal to it. 

From the storm of reproach and execration which assailed 
him on all sides, Strauss took shelter in studious privacy ; 
and for many years, finding little encouragement to the 
prosecution of theological research, busied himself with pur- 
suits of another though still kindred character, which bore 
valuable fruit in his biographies of Ulrich von Hutten and 

teimarus. Meantime the world moved on, however theolo- 
gians might wish to be stationary. The events of 1848 and 
1849 had powerfully roused the popular mind of Germany ; 
and the outbreak of the almost contemporary movements 
of the German Catholics on one hand, and of the Protestant 
Friends of Light on the other, shewed what a craving there 
was in all quarters for release from ecclesiastical bondage 
and freer religious development. Strauss from his retreat 
marked these ominous phenomena with thoughtful and not 
irreverent eye. Cautious and temperate in his political 
views, he felt with growing conviction, what he has so 
strongly expressed in the preface to his present work—that 
the country of the Reformation can only become politically 
free, to the extent that it has wrought out for itself a 
spiritual, religious and moral freedom.* He discerned the 
risk to which many minds were exposed from their inability 
to draw a clear line of separation between the permanent 
and the perishable in Christianity—of renouncing the spi- 
ritual substance with the historical form—or at least of 
oscillating continually between a wild unbelief and a spas- 
modic piety.f The result was a firm persuasion that it 
was a duty to come to the relief of this morbid condition of 
the popular mind. He had convinced himself that, owing 





* **Wir Deutsche kénnen politisch nur in dem Masse frei werden, als wir 


uns geistig, religiés und sittlich frei gemacht haben.” —Vorrede, xx. 
+ Ibid. xviii. 
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to the wide diffusion of education, the people of Germany 
were prepared for the profitable entertainment of many 
questions, which might have been justly thought to be 
prematurely agitated a quarter of a century before. He had 
gained the experience, which has been constantly that of 
other teachers of religion,—that on spiritual topics where 
the premisses lie within every human consciousness, there 
is often a readier perception of deep, fundamental truth in 
simple and earnest men of the lowest class, than is to be 
found among their superiors in social position, whose minds 
are clouded by conventional prejudices, and not seldom dark- 
ened by the interposition of an useless mass of artificial 
book-learning between their inner vision and the eternal 
realities of the universe. In this purpose of bringing his 
views before the general public, he was encouraged by the 
warm sympathy of his brother, who, though himself a manu- 
facturer, took a strong and intelligent interest in the theolo- 
gical controversies of the time, and was regarded by Strauss 
as no unfitting type of the middle-class intellect of Germany, 
fully competent to decide on the main points at issue be- 
tween the conservative and the progressive schools. Before 
the publication of the present work, Rénan’s Vie de Jésus 
appeared in France. The reception it met with furnished 
additional proof, that the time had come when the ancient 
limits of learned insulation might be broken through, and 
an appeal be safely made to the popular mind and heart. 
Beyond this general appeal from the verdict of a craft to 
the judgment of the world, the works of Rénan and Strauss 
have little in common.* 

Strauss’s first work was intended immediately for theolo- 
gians. Some wished at the time that, like Bretschneider’s 
Probabilia, it had veiled its heresies in Latin. From the 
task that it proposed to itself, it was essentially analytic 
and destructive, and it seemed to leave behind it a very 
negative result. It took the whole mass of gospel narra- 
tives as it found them, and subjecting them to the severest 





* In one point they touchingly agree—in the dedications prefixed to each ; 
one to the memory of a beloved sister, the other to that of a brother. In both 
we painfully miss the distinct recognition of a hope, which to us seems the only 
availing consolation in such cases. Yet both are affectionate in tone, and, we 
do not doubt, are genuine utterances of the heart—each strongly marked by 
the idiosyncrasy of character and race—that of Strauss, grave and earnest ; that 
of Rénan, airy and sentimental. 
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critical test, it affirmed that it had succeeded in dissolving 
much that had been received as history, into legend and 
even into myth, of which the source could often be traced, 
and of which the aim was obvious. Like the lines of ap- 
proach drawn round a beleaguered city, the hostile move- 
ment was from the circumference towards the centre— 
constantly advancing further and further, and breaking 
down one defence after another, till at last it seemed doubt- 
ful whether the inmost citadel itself would not be stormed 
and reduced to a ruin. There was something almost ap- 
palling in the imperturbable coolness and apparent reck- 
lessness of consequences with which Strauss pursued his 
work. But it was a work which had to be done. It was 
desirable to test the utmost force of criticism on the histo- 
rical frame-work of Christianity. Dissent as we may from 
the author’s conclusion, and even in cases where he leaves 
no way to any definite conclusion at all, it is impossible 
not to admire, in many sections of the book, the remarkable 
acuteness and skill with which a number of widely dis- 
persed and scarcely appreciable indications are combined to 
throw light on the possible origin of a particular narrative. 
Though the general theory of Strauss, in the unqualified 
largeness of its earliest enunciation, must doubtless undergo 
important limitations, yet his first work will ever retain a 
high value, as opening the source from which many ele- 
ments have been supplied to the present texture of the 
gospel history, and furnishing the student with a model of 
thorough critical investigation. 

His new work has been written with quite another view. It 
is in no sense a revised edition of the first. If the object of 
the former was to decompose a multifarious whole into its 
constituent parts, the main design ef the present volume is to 
reconstruct, by gathering up the residuary facts into a solid 
nucleus, and then attempting to explain how a mythic atmo- 
sphere has formed around it. It reverses the order of the 
foregoing process. It advances from the centre towards the 
circumference, making good its ground as it proceeds—striv- 
ing to convey as distinct an impression of the origin and 
founder of Christianity as facts now ascertainable permit, 
and maintaining with calm earnestness throughout, that no 
results of historical criticism can affect the certainty of those 
eternal truths, or impair the influence of that beautiful life, 
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which make the gospel what it is—a possession for ever to 
mankind. This is evidently the aim of the book. No 
candid reader can dispute it. ‘There are occasions on which 
we think he has overstrained his theory. We cannot accept 
all his assumptions without material qualification ; and his 
own premisses appear to us to yield more positive and con- 
solatory conclusions than he has himself drawn from them. 
But the volume before us, with all its deficiencies, is the 
clear expression of an honest, an earnest, and, we will add, 
a noble mind—a mind which has sought truth for its own 
sake, though on some vital points we feel strongly that it 
has missed it, and which has at least proved its own since- 
rity by cheerfully paying the penalty which truth’s loyal 
service too constantly incurs. Strauss, in his preface, does 
not conceal his anxiety that his two works, as having dif- 
ferent objects, should be kept perfectly distinct ; and he 
has even left directions in his will, that in case a new edi- 
tion of his former work should be called for, it should be 
faithfully reprinted, without any reference to the present 
volume, from the first edition, with only a few corrections 
from the fourth.* 

The limits to which we are restricted, will prevent us 
from giving more than a summary outline of the plan and 
contents of this learned and suggestive work. After a rapid 
survey of successive attempts to write a “Life of Jesus”— 
beginning with Hess near a century ago, and terminating 
with Rénan and Keim+—Strauss proceeds to determine the 
criteria of authenticity, and to inquire how far they are 
satisfied by any extant testimony to the Gospels. He de- 
cides, that in their present form they furnish no evidence 
at first hand. They are the embodiment of a cumulative 
tradition, carrying down with it some written’ memorials of 
particular discourses and transactions from a very early 
date. He shews how credulous and uncritical were the 
earliest witnesses to the books that form our actual canon 





* Vorrede, xiii. 

+ Die Menschliche Entwickelung Jesu Christi (The Human Development of 
Jesus Christ), a very interesting inaugural address on accepting the chair of 
Theology at Zurich, December 17, 1860; much commended by Strauss, and 
furnishing, in the warm devotional sentiment with which it envelopes the 
person of Christ, a not unwelcome relief from the somewhat chilling influence 
of his own more negative views. 
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—lIrenzus and Tertullian, and even the more learned and 
philosophical Origen and Eusebius. Fidelity to simple fact, 
even after the desire to harmonize the four evangelists had 
awakened something like a critical spirit, was constantly 
overpowered in their minds by dogmatic or practical consi- 
derations—by the wish to extract a moral or establish a con- 
clusion. This was the spirit of their age. They were conscious 
of no wrong in yielding to it. The examination of Papias’s 
account of the origin of Matthew’s and Mark’s Gospels, 
proves that the works referred to by him could not have been 
identical with those which we now possess under the same 
names. Indeed, the preposition cara—according to—hardly 
allows direct authorship. In like manner the indication in 
Luke’s preface of many contemporary records of Christ's 
ministry, and the evident desire which both the Gospel and 
the Acts betray, of reconciling the opposite tendencies of 
the Jewish and the Pauline schools, presuppose a later 
period for the composition of both those books than is re- 
concilable with their having proceeded in their present form 
from a companion of the apostle Paul. Contrary to the 
opinion which he once held, Strauss has yielded to the 
arguments of Baur, and is now convinced that the apostle 
John cannot have been the author of the fourth Gospel. 
He ascribes the tenacity with which Schleiermacher and 
some other eminent men have clung to the opposite view, 
rather to sentiment than to critical proof, and thinks it had 
its source in strong reaction against the old rationalism 
which was supposed to find its chief support in the Synop- 
tical Gospels. Only in the Epistles of Paul, and in the 
Apocalypse which he regards as the work of the apostle 
John, does Strauss recognize any works of direct apostolic 
origin in our present canon. Having upset the earlier dates 
which the old apologists had attempted to fix, he does not 
pretend to find any more definite lower down. We gather 
from the general tenor of his criticism, that he supposes our 
four Gospels to have assumed their present form some time 
in the earlier part of the second century. With the notions 
now prevalent in the Christian world, this may appear dis- 
tressingly vague. But can those who complain, satisfacto- 
rily establish anything more certain? We want evidence, 
not declamation. When we consider how these narratives 
have been composed, of what materials they consist, through 
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what changes of form they have passed, how gradually they 
have in all probability been accumulated, and how little 
anything like formal publication, in our sense of the word, 
can be predicated of them, till their authoritative recogni- 
tion by the Catholic Church towards the close of the second 
century—it is obvious that the assignment of a precise date 
to the authorship of any one of them, is altogether out of 
the question. By taking this broad though vague ground, 
from which there is as yet no final verdict of criticism to 

yarn him off, Strauss gains time and space for that free 
development of tradition and its consequences, in which he 
finds a natural solution of many perplexing enigmas in the 
gospel history. Possibly he may carry his theory too far 
in this direction, as he certainly on some points overstrains 
its application ; but he is at least more self-consistent than 
Ewald, who agreeing to the full with Strauss in an absolute 
renunciation of the miraculous, cuts off by his limitation of 
the date of the Gospels, especially the Gospel of John, all 
possibility of accounting without violence for its introduction 
into the narrative of the New Testament.* Notwithstand- 
ing this free treatment of the written documents of Chris- 
tianity, Strauss distinctly admits that a full and living 
stream of tradition poured itself into them, which bore along 
with it the new spirit of Christ,—vivid impressions of the 
most salient features of his personality, and authentic records 
of his most remarkable words and acts—and with such a 
penetrating and diffusive power, wherever it spread, that it 
“created a soul,” to use a fine expression of Milton's, “ under 
the ribs of death,” and deposited far and wide over the ex- 
hausted soil of heathenism the elements of a higher faith 
and a nobler life. We have often thought we could trace 
a wonderful providence in the apparently defective medium 
through which Christ has been revealed to us ;—not set 


* Most unnecessarily, on more occasions than one, Strauss seems to us to 
have explained away a very probable fact into the exposition of a mere idea. 
Can anything be more fanciful than his interpretation of Luke’s statement, that 
Jesus, in consequence of the unbelief of his own kindred, transferred his resi- 
dence from Nazareth to Capernaum, where he met with a more cordial reception 
—as a symbolical announcement of the rejection of Christianity by the Jews, 
and its acceptance by the heathen? (p. 121). There is to us also something 
equally unreal in his comparison of the Sermon on the Mount with the Sinaitic 
legislation (p. 124), though this may have been suggested to him by his strong 
persuasion that, according to the Messianic conceptions of that age, the Christ 
was to be a second Moses. 
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forth in clear and definite outline, with every feature exactly 
delineated, and every light and shade filled up—a present- 
ment which would have exhausted by at once satisfying 
the imagination,—but disclosed to us in transient glimpses 
of ineffable sweetness and surpassing majesty, which require 
the co-operation of our own highest thought to interpret 
and complete them, and make the Christ in whom is our 
deepest trust, the creation in part of God’s own spirit within 
us. What Christ planted in the world, was not a dogma 
nor a form, but a living word, which had its root in his own 
life, and carried with it his own spirit. It propagated itself 
under God's blessing, but through human agencies, over all 
the earth, imbibing a flavour from the various soils which 
nourished it, and taking a new colour from changing skies. 
We mark its earliest growth in the Galilean records of 
Matthew. We observe how its vital juices sprout into lux- 
uriant tendrils and put forth leaves and blossoms‘in Paul 
and Luke. We see it bending with purple clusters in 
John. There is a sense in which the fourth Gospel, while 
deeply tinged with the ideas of the time, may still be said 
to present us with the most genuine expression of the spirit 
of Christ, because it exhibits the highest point of organic 
development within the New Testament; though it may 
not have been written by the apostle whose name it bears, 
and though many of its contents may not correspond to 
historical fact. 

“The Johannean Gospel,” writes Strauss (p. 143), “with its 
image of Christ, attracts more sympathy from the present gene- 
ration than the Synoptical with theirs. These, written out from 
the quiet heart of undoubting faith in the primitive society (for, 
in their conception of the person and being of Christ, there is 
comparatively little difference between the liberal Judaism of the 
first, and the tempered Paulinism of the third Gospel), found a 
natural response in the equally swre and quiet trust of the cen- 
turies of faith. The former, with its restless striving to recon- 
cile a new idea with the existing tradition—to represent as an 
objective faith, what it grasped subjectively as certain truth— 
must be better suited to the temper of a time, whose faith is no 
longer a tranquil possession, but an incessant struggle, and that 
would fain believe more than it yet properly can. In reference 
to the impression which this side of its influence makes on our 
present Christianity, we might call the Gospel of John, the 
romantic Gospel, though in itself it is anything but a romantic 
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production.* The unrest, the intense sensitiveness, which in the 
believer of to-day result from his effort, amid the new views 
which irresistibly force themselves on him, still to keep firm hold 
of his ancient faith—proceeded, on the contrary, in the evangel- 
ist, from his endeavouring to raise the old tradition to the height 
of his new ideas, and mould it into accordance with them ; but 
the restlessness and the effort, the flickering before the eye, the 
wavering in the outline of the image so produced, is on both 
sides the very same ; and hence it is precisely towards this Gospel 
that the modern Christian feels himself especially drawn. The 
Johannean Christ, who in his self-delineations continually, as it 
were, overdoes himself, is the counterpart of the modern believer, 
who to be a believer must be ever in like manner overdoing him- 
self. The Johannean miracles, which are resolved into spiritual 
signs, and yet at the same time exhibit the extreme form of out- 
ward miracle, which are reported and attested in every way, and 
yet are not tu be regarded as the true ground of faith—are mira- 
cles and yet no miracles ; people ought to believe them, and yet 
believe without them: just as this half-hearted age seeks to do, 
which wears itself out in contradictions, and is too worn and 
spiritless to attain to clear insight and decisive speech in reli- 
gious things.” 

There is much truth in these words, but not the whole 
truth. They do not do full justice to the very case which 
they so forcibly put. No doubt we have in the fourth Gospel 
a vivid expression of the endeavour to reconcile the simple, 
popular trusts which are transmitted to us in the three 
first, with a philosophic conception of God’s relation to the 
universe which at that time pervaded with its subtle influ- 
ence the whole upper region of thought throughout the 
Greco-Roman world. But it was not all unrest ; it was not 
interminable struggle. In those wonderful chapters, from 
the 13th to the 17th, which are the highest utterance of 
the Johannean Gospel, the problem has its solution. In 
love and trust, in oneness of affection and endeavour with 
the omnipresent God, in self-surrender to the Parent Mind 
through the heart’s deep sympathy with the holiest human 
manifestation of filial obedience—the troubled spirit finds 
at last the rest and peace for which it has yearned. And so 
it will be in the final issue of this agitated and questioning 





* The allusion is to the distinction between the classical and the romantic 
schools, familiar to all who are acquainted with the history of German litera- 
ture in the early part of the present century. 
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age of ours. When the battle between science and faith, 
between historical traditions and the religion of the inner 
consciousness, has been fought out, and their mutual rela- 
tionship has been adjusted ; the spirit of Christ will survive 
these controversies of the intellect, and disengaged at length 
from artificial obstructions and gratuitous difficulties, will 
descend with all its power into the human soul, and fill it 
with a profounder faith and a holier love.* 

The somewhat tentative character of Strauss’s first book 
and its large application of the mythic principle, that on 
the image of Christ, as presented to us in the Gospels, some 
of the most striking features had been impressed by the 
Messianic assumptions of the primitive Church,—left on the 
reader's mind a painful doubt whether the author recognized 
any historical Christ at all, and whether what we had been 
accustomed to accept as such, was not to a large extent a 
product of the imaginative enthusiasm of the first believers ; 
or, to put it in the briefest form, whether, instead of Christ’s 
having created the Church, the Church had not rather created 
Christ. The supposition, conceived in this broad, unquali- 
fied way, is so preposterous that it furnished those who 
were eager to find im the work not what it might contain 
of truth, but where it could be most effectively assailed, a 
ready and obvious point of attack. It is only justice to 
Strauss to say, that his mature thoughts embodied in the 
present volume, afford no ground for imputing to him so 
wild an extravagance. He affirms most distinctly not only 
the historical existence of Jesus of Nazareth, but the won- 
derful effect of his personality in introducing the greatest 
spiritual revolution in the history of the human race. What 
he contends for is simply this: that the image of that per- 
sonality has not been conveyed to us through perfectly 
transparent media ; and that though the features are suffi- 
ciently distinct to enable us to verify the individual, they 
have been blended in their transmission with the deep sub- 
jective influence of the recording mind. Before we condemn 
this view,.we must first shew that with a thoroughly honest 
criticism we are able to escape it. That Jesus was born 





* How searching are these words of the great Augustine! ‘*Ve anime 
audaci, que speravit si a te recessisset, se aliquid melius habituram. Versa et 
reversa in tergum et in Jatera et in ventrem, et dura sunt omnia. Tu Solus 
requies.”—Confess. Lib. vi. c. 16. 
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and bred of humble parentage in Nazareth of Galilee ; that 
he was a hearer of John, and received baptism at his hands ; 
that he commenced the career of an independent religious 
reformer in Galilee, sharing in the general Messianic ex- 
pectations of his time; that he penetrated to the spiritual 
substance of the law, and believed that in the coming age 
its outward form would be abolished for ever; that he 
attached followers to himself from his own rank in life, 
and preached to multitudes repentance and faith, awaken- 
ing into consciousness the higher life that was slumbering 
in them ; that he waged an unsparing war with the formal- 
ism and hypocrisy of the professed guides and instructors 
of the people, and gave his interest and sympathy in pre- 
ference to publicans and sinners; that the essence of his 
teachings is condensed in the Sermon on the Mount, in 
innumerable parables, and in occasional words that escaped 
from the fulness of his inmost spiritual being in varied inter- 
course with the world,—all summed up in the two great com- 
mandments of love to God and love to man, of which his 
whole life was a living impersonation ; that, though he 
foresaw the fate which awaited him from direct encounter 
with an irritated and malignant priesthood at Jerusalem, 
this did not deter him from resolutely pursuing his pro- 
phetic career till its close ; that, betrayed by one of his own 
followers, he fell into the hands of his enemies, and was 
executed ignominiously by the Roman authorities on the 
cross ; that notwithstanding the dismay and the dispersion 
which this event immediately produced among his disciples, 
they nevertheless after a season recovered their confidence 
and hope, and firmly believed in his resurrection from the 
dead and his continued presence and visitation from the 
heavenly world ;—these are facts which Strauss clearly 
recognizes as the historic frame-work of the evangelical 
narrative, and as the basis of his further speculations re- 
specting their accompaniments. He thinks that in conse- 
quence of being so far above the ideas of his age and coun- 
try, Jesus has been often misunderstood by those who heard 
him ; and that we are therefore justified in interpreting the 
general tenor of his instructions by the highest and most 
spiritual utterances recorded of him ; that, for instance, we 
have probably a truer reflection of his spirit in some of the 
parables peculiar to the Pauline Gospel of Luke than in 
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others which occur in Matthew’s, and bear evident marks 
of the Judaic narrowness of its original materials. He 
believes that we can trace a spiritual growth in the mind 
of Jesus, and that the consciousness of his Messianic mis- 
_ sion did not take possession of him all at once,—that it first 
becomes distinctly conspicuous about the time of the trans- 
figuration. Having once acquired the conviction that he 
had been chosen by God to fulfil the Messianic work, it 
was only a natural consequence that Jesus should apply to 
himself, and expect to find realized in himself as God's 
instrument for a great purpose, the several predicates that 
were attached by universal belief to his office. In this part 
of his life, however, it is especially difficult to disentangle 
what he may actually have said about himself, from the 
stronger and ampler language respecting the Messiah then 
current among the Jews, which later faith assumed that he 
must have used, and therefore unhesitatingly applied to him. 
Enough—he was profoundly sincere in his conviction, cou- 
rageous and ready for self-sacrifice in carrying it out ; and 
if the admission implies that there was a certain tinge of 
enthusiasm in his character, he possessed this quality in 
common with some of the purest and noblest spirits that 
have adorned the human race ; nor is it in any wise incom- 
patible with a providential vocation and a divine life. Such 
we gather to be Strauss’s impression of the historical Jesus. 

But in this history there are two elements—one which we 
have just described, probable in itself and consistent with 
the known laws of matter and mind ; another, intermingled 
with it, which transcends those laws and stands out as an 
exceptional case in the history of the world. Strauss’s 
theory of the universe (of which we shall have to say a 
word or two by and by) precludes him from admitting the 
possibility under any imaginable circumstances of such 
occurrences as would constitute the latter element. The 
problem, therefore, which he has to solve, is to account for 
the copious infusion of this element into every part of a 
history which contains so much of the highest truth and 
has left so profound an impression on the subsequent course 
of human affairs. His explanation is the following: that 
assuming the traditional facts of Christ’s actual life as their 
basis, it was the object, first of the preachers of the gospel, 
and afterwards of those who reduced our earliest records to 
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writing, to establish on that basis a conclusive argument 
that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ or expected Messiah, 
the Son of David, the second Moses, the Son of God; and 
that the working of this strong purpose, blended with intense 
conviction, on the traditional materials subjected to it in a 
mental atmosphere already deeply charged with foregone 
conclusions, evolved more and more, as the actual facts re- 
ceded into further distance, the mythical halo which has 
invested the whole narrative with a supernatural character. 
If Jesus were the Messiah, then all the passages of the Old 
Testament which had a Messianic import, and all the ex- 
pectations to which the current interpretations of them had 
given rise, must have had their fulfilment in his person 
and his life ; and this assumption, ever present to the mind 
of the evangelists, moulded unconsciously the loose and 
fluctuating mass of oral tradition into the form in which 
we now possess it, and mingled with it elements that had 
their source in the fervid faith of the believing mind. This 
is what has been called the mythic theory of Strauss. The 
old rationalistic school, including Eichhorn and Paulus and 
not wholly excluding Schleiermacher himself, disbelieved 
equally with Strauss the possibility of the strictly miracu- 
lous ; but they attempted by various expedients to explain 
it away from a narrative which they accepted in the main 
as historical. Strauss saw the futility of this method, and 
the violence which it did to the plainest rules of exegesis ; 
but he attained the same object of accounting for the intro- 
duction of the miraculous, by carrying down the Gospels 
to a later date, and ascribing it to the imperceptible growth 
of tradition. 

It becomes necessary here, for the sake of the English 
reader, to define a little more exactly the idea conveyed by 
the word myth, when used in this sense. Heyne was one 
of the first who shewed that the myth was a necessary form 
of thought in the earlier stages of human development. 
While language is yet imperfectly furnished with abstract 
terms, and the imaginative are ascendant over the reasoning 
faculties, ideas struggling for utterance clothe themselves 
in an objective shape and find expression in narrative and 
personification. Heyne made a distinction between conscious 
and unconscious fiction ; and regarded the latter alone as 
properly a myth. In this sense a myth has been called the 
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spoutaneous expression in a historical form of the indwelling 
idea of a community. Since Heyne’s time the subject has 
been more scientifically developed by George in his essay 
on “ Myth and Legend.”* In legend, according to him, there 
is always at bottom some fact, however much it may have 
been subsequently overgrown by the wild offshoots of the 
imagination. A myth, on the contrary, fills up with its own 
creations from the first—imagining what must have been— 
the absolute vacancy of the past. But in the proper myth, 
as in the proper legend, according to this interpretation of 
them, whatever fiction they may involve is unconscious, is 
unintentional. With the progress of the intellect, however, 
and a clearer perception of the distinction between a fact 
and an idea, this primeval unconsciousness becomes no 
longer possible. Fiction is still practised, but it now justi- 
fies itself by its intention, that of inculcating a moral or 
enforcing a truth. The literary conscience of antiquity was 
much laxer in this respect than our own. The line between 
fiction and history was far less distinctly recognized. If a 
good end could be served, no hesitation was felt in assum- 
ing a false name to recommend a work, and in arbitrarily 
combining and interpolating the actual facts of history to 
bring out more effectually the impression intended to be 
produced. The centuries preceding and following the birth 
of Christ, abounded in works of this description. It was 
almost a characteristic of the age. The late F. C. Baur was 
the first theologian of standing and authority who ventured 
boldly to assert the occurrence of this practice within the 
limits of the New Testament, as an element towards the 
solution of the complicated question of the relative credi- 
bility of the evangelists. It was with him an unavoidable 
consequence of the conclusions at which he had arrived 
respecting the origin and composition of the fourth Gospel. 
Indeed his clear and forcible reasonings reduce us to this 
dilemma ; we must either admit the authenticity and trust- 
worthiness of John, in which case the Synoptics fall at once 
in value, as shewn to be constantly in error ; or else, assum- 
ing the three first Gospels to exhibit the primitive Pales- 


* Mythus und Saga: Versuch einer wissenschaftlichen Entwickelung dieser 
Begriffe wnd ihrer Verhiltnisses zum christlichen Glauben. Berlin, 1837. 
Legend is an inadequate, and in reference to its etymology, an inaccurate ren- 
dering of Saga, for which there is no exact equivalent in English. 
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tinian tradition and John to have used their materials, we 
must allow that he has handled them, in many instances 
at least, with a freedom that deprives them of all proper 
historical character. No third course seems possible. Strauss 
has embraced apparently in their whole extent the views of 
Baur on this subject. He describes the Johannean Gospel 
as another Apocalypse, projecting its images not, like that 
of the apostle whose name it has assumed, on the thunder- 
clouds of the future, but on the quiet wall of the past 
(p. 156). He has been compelled, too, under the same in- 
fluence, to use the word myth in a much wider sense than 
that to which it had been restricted by Heyne and George, 
including conscious as well as unconscious fiction. In its 
application to the evangelical narratives, he considers the 
only distinction of importance to lie between the historical 
and the ideal, from whatever source the latter may proceed. 


“In this new form of the Life of Jesus, I have,” he says, 
“chiefly in pursuance of the indications of Baur, allowed more 
scope than formerly to the supposition of conscious and inten- 
tional fiction ; but I have not on that account thought it neces- 
sary to employ another term. Rather in reply to the question, 
whether even the conscious fictions of an individual can properly 
be called myths, I must, even after all that has been written on 
the subject, still say: by all means, so far as they have found 
credence, and passed into the tradition of a people or a religious 
party ; for this is at the same time a proof that they were fash- 
ioned by their author not simply at the instance of his particular 
fancy, but in harmony with the consciousness of numbers. Every 
unhistorical narrative, however it may have arisen, in which a 
religious community finds an essential portion of the holy foun- 
dation on which it rests, inasmuch as it is an absolute expression 
of the feelings and conceptions which constitute it what it is, is 
a myth ; and if Greek mythology is concerned in separating from 
this wider definition of myth, a narrower one which excludes 
the idea of conscious fiction, critical, on the other hand, as 
contrasted with orthodox theology, has an interest in embracing 
under the general conception of myth, all those evangelical nar- 
ratives to which it assigns a purely ideal significance.”—P. 159. 

The mythic principle so understood Strauss applies to 
the explanation of the second of the two elements which 
we have described as entering into the composition of the 
Gospels. The earliest evangelists preached and wrote to 
shew that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ ; and the course 
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of their argument, with the kind of proofs on which they 
chiefly insisted to sustain it, was powerfully influenced by 
the conception through which they habitually realized to 
themselves the Messianic character and office—whether as 
the Son of David, the Son of God or the Incarnate Word. 
The devout Jew of that age firmly believed that the Messi- 
anic era was at hand. His exalted faith threw its own 
glowing imagery on the sacred pages of the law and the 
prophets ; so that wherever he opened them, whether he 
lighted on history or poetry or precept, the mystic interpre- 
tation in which he had been trained, enabled him to discern 
some foreshadowing of him that was to come. The Chris- 
tian had convinced himself that he was already come in 
Jesus ; and consequently all those passages of the ancient 
Scripture, in which he had been accustomed to find the 
clearest indications of the future deliverer of Israel and 
mankind, he assumed without doubting, as God was true, 
must have their fulfilment in his person and life. What 
men are persuaded they must see, we know as a rule that 
they will see, even when present appearances are against 
them ; but when this enthusiastic conviction operates not 
on contemporary facts, but on a continually receding tradi- 
tion, it inevitably overpowers the objective by the subjec- 
tive, and envelopes the history of the past in a hazy atmo- 
sphere of imaginative feeling. Without adopting Strauss’s 
theory in all its details, and strongly questioning some of 
his assumptions, truth nevertheless compels us to admit, 
that of many statements in the Gospels, after thoroughly 
analyzing and comparing them, the origin and character are 
best explained on the supposition that this mythic principle 
was largely concerned in producing them. 

This side of the history of Jesus, Strauss has brought out 
in a series of mythic groups, in each of which he endeavours 
to discover the formative idea which gave birth to it; in 
other words, what Messianic assumption has invested the 
simple historical nucleus with a character of its own. In 
the first of these mythic groups relating to the birth of 
Jesus and the communication of his supernatural powers, 
three views are clearly traceable which must have origi- 
nated in different conceptions, and are incapable of perfect 
reconcilement with each other, though they are blended to 
some extent in our existing Gospels. We have first the 
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account of the descent of the Spirit at his baptism, which 
is probably the oldest view ; then two narratives, in Mat- 
thew and in Luke, of his conception by a virgin under 
divine influence, which are inconsistent with each other ; 
and lastly, the doctrine of the word made flesh in John, 
who omits the genealogies, and has no allusion to Christ's 
having come into the world in any other than the ordinary 
way. His birth at Bethlehem, with the miraculous accom- 
paniments of the star and the heavenly host, and the adora- 
tion of the magi and the shepherds,—the murderous jealousy 
of Herod, the flight into Egypt, and the presentation in the 
Temple,—incidents which it is utterly impossible to weave 
together into a self-consistent narrative, and which, strange 
and startling as they were, do not appear to have exercised 
the slightest effect on thirty ensuing years of tranquil ob- 
scurity,—we can hardly doubt were assumed to have 
occurred, because certain passages referring to the Messi- 
anic advent in the Old Testament were believed to require 
them, and because they were such as antiquity, Jewish and 
heathen, constantly associated with the entrance of great 
men into the world. Strauss has instituted a parallelism 
between the life of Moses and that of Jesus which is to us 
novel, and which we think he has somewhat overstrained. 
30th, however, were deliverers ; both effected the emanci- 
pation of their people through sore trials and temptations ; 
and both, according to the popular belief, ran a risk of 
perishing in infancy. This last incident often occurs in 
the legendary memorials of the heroes of the world. It is 
told of Augustus by his freedman Julius Marathus, in the 
broad daylight of Roman civilization, and in an age contem- 
porary with Christ.* The relations of Jesus with the Bap- 

vs Suetonius, Octavianus ¢. 94. “It had been announced ‘a few months before 
the birth of Augustus, that a citizen of Velitre (to which his family belonged) 
should become the ruler of the world ; whereupon the Senate being alarmed, 
issued a decree that no child born in that year should be reared. We had 
marked this passage some time ago as forming a parallel to the story of the 
murder of the innocents, and noticed, what Strauss has omitted to mention— 
that the language used is identical with that in which Suetonius in another 
part of his book, and Tacitus in his History, describe the Messianic expecta- 
tion of the Jews. The following is the prophecy about Augustus: ‘‘ Velitris, 
antiquitus tacté de clo parte muri, responsum est, ejus oppidi civem quundo- 
que rerum potiturum.” Of the Jewish belief Suetonius thus writes: ‘‘ Esse 
in fatis, ut eo tempore, Judd profecti rerum potirentur” (Vespas. c. 4); and 


Tacitus in the very same words: ‘‘ Profectique Juded rerum potirentur” 
(Hist. v. 13). 
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tist and with his earliest followers have probably, according 
to Strauss, been tinged in the later conceptions of them 
with something of a mythic hue. The acknowledgment of 
his superiority by the former, could not have been so clear 
and decided from the first as is represented ; otherwise the 
disciples of the Baptist would not have continued to form 
a separate sect, nor would Christ’s own ministry have first 
taken independent ground when the Baptist had been 
silenced by being cast into prison. With regard to his dis- 
ciples, Christ is described as summoning them at once, and 
the call (to give a greater air of authority to his words) as 
having been immediately obeyed. In both cases, probably, 
the effect was gradual. The result only is given. What 
had preceded it is passed over. The development of these 
two relationships—the first with his forerunner, the second 
with his followers—forms the subject of two separate mythic 
groups in this part of Strauss’s exposition of the life of 
Jesus. Less difficulty will generally be felt in accepting 
the accounts of the temptation and the transfiguration as 
mythical ; for few thoughtful theologians of any school can 
now for a long time past have seriously treated them as 
historical. A conflict with the Evil One is the fundamental 
idea pervading the whole ministry of Christ; and a sym- 
bolical representation of it Would form a natural introduc- 
tion to the history of his public life. So, again, Moses and 
Elias had prepared the way for the gospel ; and besides the 
current belief that the old prophets would reappear in the 
days of the Messiah, it was a fitting consecration of the last 
and most trying period of his ministry, when death was 
awaiting him and all worldly hopes were about to be extin- 
guished in the blood of the cross, that his great predecessors 
should be seen to be associated with him in glory, and that 
the voice from heaven should once more be heard pronounc- 
ing him the Beloved Son. In these transactions we have 
two other mythic groups. It is unnecessary to go through 
the entire series). We would simply remark, that in those 
passages of the life of Jesus which record the exertion of 
miraculous power, the theory of the author assumes its 
strongest expression and most uncompromising application. 

Strauss’s philosophical system precludes his recognizing 
the strictly miraculous in any sense. Its utter impossibility 
is an assumption which he carries with him ab initio to the 
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criticism of the evangelical narrative ; and it is an assump- 
tion so deeply rooted in his first principles of belief, that no 
accumulation of outward testimony could overcome it, any 
more than it could make him accept a logical contradiction. 
His theory, therefore, leaves him no alternative but to eli- 
minate the miraculous from the history as something neces- 
sarily untrue. He starts from this premiss; and all his 
reasonings are in harmony with it. His book is self-con- 
sistent throughout. With him the phenomenal universe is 
an ultimate fact, carrying its cause and principle within 
itself. There is nothing, and we can know nothing, beyond 
it. He would not, of course, deny that there may hereafter 
be an evolution of new and unexpected results from laws 
and agencies already in operation; but those laws and 
agencies, once clearly ascertained, themselves furnish, in his 
view, the limit to any further development of phenomena 
that can be conceived. Any power not already contained 
in the phenomenal, that could control its course and infuse 
a new element of life into the growth of the universe, he 
would disown as a gratuitous assumption. His belief, if 
we understand him correctly, is limited to the phenomenal 
alone, and does not extend to any power extraneous and 
antecedent to the phenomenal. 

Every theory of the universe must start from some 
assumption : the question is, whether the assumption which 
admits or that which excludes benevolent intelligence and 
righteous will as the root and sustaining principle of the 
universe, is most in accordance with the only analogies that 
can guide us in a matter so entirely beyond our experience, 
and best satisfies the instinctive belief, the spontaneous trust, 
the devout yearning which, if the voice of our collective 
humanity be not the utterance of a falsehood, must indicate 
some corresponding object in reality. It is not our intention 
to argue this question with Strauss. It is one too vast and 
deep to be discussed within the limits of the present paper, 
and belongs in fact rather to philosophy than to theology. 
We notice it here only to mark with distinctness the point 
where our own views diverge widely from those of the 
author, which, though not essential to his historical criticism, 
nevertheless underlie it throughout, and give to his conclu- 
sions the cold and negative character that need not of 
necessity belong to them. The religious philosophy implied 
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in this book, which, we again say, should be considered 
something apart from its historical criticism, seems to us 
essentially pantheistic, and at war with the deepest heart of 
the religion of whose history it is the exposition. Take away 
the belief in a Living God who can be approached in prayer 
and has communion through his omnipresent Spirit with the 
human soul ; take away the sense of our personal relation to 
a Personal God—the child’s sense of kindred with an Ever- 
lasting Father, which gives the hope of an undying life in 
Him ; take away the trust, that the love and the worth and 
the beauty which shew themselves in things perishing and 
phenomenal, are an influx from an exhaustless Source which 
is at once within and beyond them ; and what remains that 
deserves the name of religion—to carry home the words of 
Jesus to the inmost recesses of the heart, or to explain the 
power and sanctity of his own life? We feel, therefore, a 
much stronger objection to the philosophic theory which pre- 
vents our author's admission of the miraculous—that is, of 
the intrusion of any power from without into the phenomenal 
—than to the historical criticism which shews that in any 
particular case the report of the miracle has probably had a 
mythic origin. We will even add, that were criticism to suc- 
ceed in demonstrating that not one miracle recorded in the 
New Testament was historically true, with a better religious 
philosophy put under that criticism and tempering its re- 
sults, our faith would receive no shock, and our trust in the 
great truths of Christianity would be as strong as ever. 
The difficulty that we experience in wholly giving up the 
miraculous, is not a religious, but a critical one. Not a few 
of the miracles of the New Testament, it is true, may, we 
think, not unreasonably be considered as the product of 
tradition, interpreting literally the poetic imagery of Isaiah,* 
and assuming that the wonderful works of Elijah and Elisha 
must have been repeated by Messiah himself. But allow- 
ing the utmost for this source of the miraculous, there still 
remains so large an amount of extraordinary curative influ- 
ence, explicable by no laws at present accessible to us, 
interwrought with the inmost substance of the history of 
Jesus, that if we attempt to separate it, the very texture of 








* “Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall 
be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb sing.” (Isaiah xxxv. 5, 6.) 
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the narrative is destroyed ; and if we suppose it altogether 
the creation of a pious fancy, so sharp a blow would be 
inflicted on the credibility of even the great fundamental 
outlines of the history, that we could hardly tell whether 
we were dealing with any reality at all. Our faith in 
Christ's word and work does not depend, we are free to 
confess, on any alleged miraculous attestation in their favour, 
but on our inward experience of their truth and power ; we 
should delieve in them just as firmly, if it could be proved 
that not a single miracle had ever been wrought: but we 
wish to save the character of the narrative through which 
they are conveyed to us; and taking our stand on the ear- 
liest and most authentic Palestinian traditions, which have 
probably been preserved to us in Matthew, and partly, per- 
haps, in Mark,—we have never yet met with any critical 
process which could entirely extrude what has at least the 
semblance of miracle, and leave even the ground-work of a 
credible history behind. What the consistent anti-super- 
naturalist has to shew is this—how he can divest the 
person of Jesus of all miraculous influence attaching to it, 
and yet leave as large a residuum of positive history as 
Strauss himself accepts as the basis of his theory. John the 
Baptist was in the first instance as much the object of Mes- 
sianic expectation as Jesus, and for some time their two 
ministries appear to have occupied independent spheres ; 
yet no traditions of supernatural power have gathered round 
the person of the former. We find it difficult, therefore, to 
believe that gifts of some extraordinary kind, displayed 
chiefly in curative effects, and involving also deep spiri- 
tual insight, were not possessed by Jesus—a result of the 
peculiar organization with which he was originally endowed ; 
and that these formed, as it were, the punctum saliens of 
primitive fact out of which the whole mass of mythic and 
legendary amplification naturally grew, as they may at first 
have been the providential means of exciting and securing 
the attention of some whom more spiritual influences would 
not so readily have reached. Obscurity is cast over this sub- 
ject by the vague meaning attached to the word miraculous. 
Scarcely two persons use it in the same sense. No one of 
any philosophical culture, whatever his religious theory, 
ever supposes God to act without law. Law springs out of 
the very nature of mind. The more perfect mind is, the more 
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surely it is obedient to law, as the condition of harmonious 
and self-consistent action,—involving in its effects all the 
difference between a kosmos and a chaos. But it does not, 
therefore, follow that the deepest laws of the infinite working 
can be seized by a finite intelligence, or are even contained 
as yet within the limits of the phenomenal. The idea of 
progress and development which the past history of our 
planet irresistibly forces on us, implies the continual acces- 
sion of something new, which, as it transcends the actual, 
the actual is not of itself competent to originate. Out of 
the vast, unexplored possibilities of the spiritual, which 
enfold and pervade and underlie the phenomenal, influences 
at times may, and (if the world is to advance) must issue, 
which contradict the results of experience, and limit the 
universality of laws which a premature generalization had 
accepted as final. It is this occasional intrusion of the spi- 
ritual into the phenomenal, which we suppose people mean 
in general to express when they speak of the miraculous. 
No doubt the disposition to believe in such intrusion (which 
is in itself significant, as forming a part of the natural faith 
of the human soul) has led constantly to its gratuitous sup- 
position, and, in ages when there was no science, assumed 
its presence in cases which further inquiry shewed were 
resolvable into laws uniformly in operation around us. The 
number of such cases, it must be confessed, has been regu- 
larly on the decrease with the progress of science. Never- 
theless, after every deduction on this account, phenomena 
are still on record, supported by unexceptionable testimony 
(testimony, the rejection of which would subvert the foun- 
dations of all history), and inexplicable by any laws which 
science can define, for the solution of which we must go to 
something beyond the phenomenal as yet known to us. 
Every one at all acquainted with the history of religion, or, 
if the reader so pleases, of superstition (for the two histories 
are closely interwoven with each other), is well aware how 
constantly every fresh outbreak of the religious life, espe- 
cially after a long suppression in formality and indifference, 
has been accompanied by some mysterious and unaccount- 
able phenomena. Our own generation has witnessed them. 
The miracles ascribed to St. Bernard are reported on more 
direct testimony than can be alleged for those of the Gos- 
pels. All such cases we would have subjected to the seve- 
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rest scrutiny, and left to rest each on its appropriate evidence, 
apart from any theory. They will probably be found to 
contain a large mixture of delusion and self-deception with 
some unaccountable reality at bottom—linking our human 
nature, here and there, amid the tangled web of the actual, 
with dim, mysterious agencies which are slumbering as yet 
in the bosom of the Infinite, and of which only at the rarest 
intervals we catch a passing glimpse. This is a subject on 
which no man will venture to dogmatize. It is the truest 
philosophy to hold the mind in candid and reverent sus- 
pense. The extreme devotion of the present age to the 
physical sciences confines its interest and belief to the 
ascertainable and phenomenal, and indisposes it to any 
recognition of the vaguer realities of the spiritual. We only 
desire to enter our protest against the narrow and one-sided 
philosophy which would shut up all possibility within the 
limits of law reducible to scientific formulas, and exclude 
the great Parent Mind from all direct action on the condi- 
tion of his human family.* 

The logical rigour with which Strauss carries out the 
consequences of his system, and his determination to ex- 
plain every word and every act which appear to him not 
to come within the range of the strictly historical, in ac- 
cordance with its pervading principle, have blinded him 
in some cases to the moral beauty and significance of the 
narrative, and the deep spiritual intuitions which, amidst 
errors of scriptural interpretation, have filled Christ’s words 
with enduring light. His theory binds his faculties as with 
a spell, and keeps him intent on exploring the dim traces 
of rabbinical refinement and mysticism, when with a mind 





* There is a superficial philosophy current in some quarters, wa, that will probably 
treat with derision the conceded possibilities of the foregoing paragraph ; that 
accepts without difficulty, by the aid of certain traditional formulas, all the 
miracles of the Old and New Testament, as exceptional cases (peculiar and 
limited to them) in the order of the world, and yet scouts as weak and irrational 
credulity every attempt to reduce such cases to deeper but constant laws, and 
bring them into harmony with the facts of universal history. To the consider- 
ation of such persons, who, to be consistent, should believe more or believe less, 
we commend the following wise and seasonable words, ascribed (we have reason 
to know, on the best authority) to one of the first mathematicians of the age : 
‘* What I reprobate is, not the wariness which widens and lengthens inquiry, 
but the assumption which prevents or narrows it ; the imposture theory, which 
frequently infers imposture from the assumed impossibility of the phenomena 
asserted, and then alleges imposture against the examini ation of the evidence.” 
Preface to a book entitled, ‘‘ From Matter to Spirit,” p. xxix. 
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more open and erect he could not have failed to bring more 
prominently into view that remarkable feature of the gos- 
pel history—the sympathy, if we may so express it, of its 
miraculous elements with the moral life of Christ himself, 
glowing with the same warm hues of human tenderness 
and love, breathing the same deep tone of devout trust and 
aspiration, as if the common and the miraculous of the re- 
cord grew out of the same spiritual root. This may be no 
sufficient proof of the strictly historical character of these 
narratives, but it attests at least the intensity of the im- 
pression under which they were conceived, and shews how 
the spirit of Christ had entered into and moulded anew 
the minds that consorted with him, and handed down the 
living tradition of his personal presence which has taken 
shape and consistency in our present Gospels. The pre- 
dominance of this moral and religious element is the great 
distinction of the canonical from the apocryphal Gospels, 
and a proof of the fine spiritual tact of the primitive Church 
which so clearly separated them. 

We shall notice only two instances of what appears to 
us a certain logical narrowness in Strauss. In commenting 
on the beautiful words about the resurrection, Matt. xxii. 
51, 52; Mark xii. 26, 27; and Luke xx. 37, 38 (pp. 259, 260), 
he sees no force, as De Wette does, and as we do, in the 
inference drawn by Christ from the pregnant expression, 
“the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,” clenched by 
the sublime universalism peculiar to Luke—ravre¢ yap aire 
fo.w—“ for all live unto him.” We may admit that the exe- 
gesis adopted by Christ in this passage was a rabbinical one, 
and that the words taken by themselves furnish no direct 
proof of the doctrine associated with them. But Strauss 
himself discerns an evidence of Christ's greatness in the new 
spirit with which he read the old scripture, shewing him 
to be a prophet, though no interpreter ; and it is surprising 
to us that one who can see and acknowledge all this, should 
not also feel the depth and force of the spiritual intuition 
which perceived at once there could be no death for the 
soul in God, and, truer than the ancient words in which it 
found utterance, was the revelation of an eternal reality to 
the world. The other passage is the story of the raising of 
Lazarus. We are constrained by internal and external evi- 
dence to believe with Strauss that this narrative cannot be 
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historical. "We cannot else understand how an event of 
such importance, affecting the most intimate friends of 
Jesus, could have been so entirely passed over without the 
remotest allusion by the Synoptical Gospels. We think 
there is great force in Strauss’s reasons for regarding it as 
an embodiment in this concrete form of the doctrine, that 
the Word is in himself, 4 avacractc cai  Zw—“the resur- 
rection and the life.” But in his rigid development of this 
idea, and in his anxiety to shew how it has influenced 
every part of the narrative, he loses all sense of that ex- 
quisite tenderness and pathos which would seem to have 
so entirely possessed the mind of the evangelist, that in 
the glow of composition he forgets the divinity of his sub- 
ject, and is completely carried away by his human sympa- 
thies, and in individual expressions falls into dissonance 
with his general theme. Strauss, like some other critics, 
more logical than his author, is driven to harsh interpre- 
tations to bring him into harmony with himself. The be- 
trayal of deep emotion at the grave, conveyed by the words, 
évefptphoaro, érapater, éuBpyswpevoc (John xi. 34, 38), he un- 
derstands of the indignation of Jesus at the insensibility of 
the bystanders to the greatness and power of the present 
Logos. The whole context, however, shews that the writer 
meant something very different, and permitting his human 
traditions of Christ to overpower for the moment the hypo- 
thesis of his divinity, has described with uncommon beauty 
the struggle in the mind of Jesus with the strength of his na- 
tural affections. That this is the true rendering of the pas- 
sage is evident from the subjoined r@ zvevpare and év éavr@, 
which qualify the original force of the verb éuBpymdopa, and 
from the single word édaxpvoey which furnishes a key to 
the whole. 

As John has added some things not contained in the 
Synoptics, so he has strangely omitted others which are 
pre-eminently characteristic of them. There is no curative 
effect more constantly recorded in the three first Gospels 
than the expulsion of evil spirits, while no instance of it 
occurs in the fourth. Strauss’s explanation of this pecu- 
liarity is at least plausible and entitled to consideration. 
Reported cases of this kind were common in that age all 
over the world. Josephus and the sophists make frequent 
mention of them. And something analogous is said to be 
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met with to this day in the East. Strauss thinks that the 
great moral power of Jesus, and the reverence which his 
presence inspired, might exercise a healing influence on 
persons liable to the affections that were popularly ascribed 
to demoniacal possession. This was in perfect harmony 
with the popular persuasion respecting him. We know 
there were then regular exorcists by profession both among 
the Jews and the heathens. But this class of persons had 
already fallen into disrepute at the commencement of the 
second century; and Strauss finds an indication of the later 
origin of John’s Gospel in the exclusion from its pages of 
all cures of this kind, which it would have been no longer 
regarded as consistent with the dignity of the incarnate 
Word to ascribe to him. 

After the foregoing exposition of his theory, it is hardly 
necessary to add that Strauss does not believe in the histo- 
rical fact of the resurrection of the body on the third day, 
nor, we fear we must add, in individual immortality. Indi- 
viduals, like all other phenomena, according to his view of 
things, are transient and perishable. Only the primal idea 
which evolves and develops itself in and through them, is 
eternal. He exposes with great acuteness the complexities 
and inconsistencies of the several evangelical narratives, and 
shews that they exhibit traces of two perfectly distinct tra- 
ditions of the appearances ofthe risen Jesus—one dreamy 
and phantom-like, the other, and probably the later, hard- 
ened into the distincter outlines of corporeal manifestation. 
He thinks that the apostles and their associates fled on the 
event of the crucifixion into Galilee ; and that hence arose 
the tradition that Christ first manifested himself to them 
amid the scenes of his early ministry, in fulfilment of his 
promise to meet them there. It took more time, in his 
opinion, than is allowed by our present Gospels, for the full 
growth of the conviction that he had risen from the dead, 
had appeared to his first disciples, and was still spiritually 
present with his church. The minuter specifications of time 
and place and particular appearance—three, eight and forty 
days, the Galilean mountain, the walk to Emmaus, the 
closed chamber at Jerusalem, the shore of the Sea of Tibe- 
rias—he considers to be altogether the product of a later 
tradition. All idea of resuscitation after an apparent death, 
which was a favourite resource of the old rationalists, and 
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which appears from his posthumous papers to have been 
entertained by Schleiermacher himself, is rejected by Strauss 
unconditionally, as inconsistent with the best attested facts 
of the case. What became of the mortal remains of Jesus 
there are no means, he thinks, of our ever knowing. The 
belief in the resurrection of Christ he regards with Ewald 
as a result of the intense hopes and longings of the disciples, 
tradition magnifying dim and uncertain rumours, and the 
words of Messianic promise working with a foregone con- 
clusion on fervid and enthusiastic minds. But this expla- 
nation does not appear to us, any more than that of Ewald, 
sufficient to explain the extraordinary fact in the origin of 
the new religion which five words of Tacitus have impressed 
in indelible characters on the page of universal history— 
repressaque in preesens—rursus erumpebat. What was the 
cause of that wonderful change in the mind of Paul which 
made the spiritual world a reality to him? His own words 
imply (1 Cor. xv. 5—8) that the same appearances which 
convinced him that Jesus was risen from the dead, had con- 
vinced others before him. And what was the effect of that 
conviction? It transformed their whole mind and life. The 
disciples before and the disciples after the death of Jesus 
(an event which might have been expected wholly to crush 
the nascent faith, and in the first instance seemed actually 
to do so) were completely different men ; before, doubting, 
timid and carnal ; after, bold, confident and spiritual. Nor 
was the effect limited to them. Through them, a new light 
entered the world, a new hope brightened the horizon of 
our planet. Immortality, which had been the floating dream 
of a speculative few, became the steadfast trust of multi- 
tudes. The earliest literature and art of the Christians, 
their simple hymns and the rude frescoes which adorned 
their tombs, touchingly shew how the future beyond the 
grave, to which friends and kindred had already passed, 
was to them a nearer and more vivid reality than the 
troubled and persecuted present in which they lived on 
earth. And this has been the animating principle of Chris- 
tianity throughout its subsequent diffusion over the earth, 
marking a new era in the spiritual development of our race,— 
the assurance of a wider and more glorious future for the 
immortal soul. The origin of this new conviction we can 
trace back to a definite period in past history associated 
2c2 
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with the traditions of Christ. And can we account for it 
without the supposition of some fresh infusion from the 
spiritual into the phenomenal? Can that which renovated 
the world have grown out of the world? Could death 
develop life? We may never be able to give an objective 
precision to our conception of the cause. It is involved in 
deepest mystery. But we think Baur was nearer to the 
truth than either Ewald or Strauss with all their elaborate 
explanations, when of the impression—which transformed 
the mind of Paul and of all who with him were engaged in 
evangelizing the world,—which linked invisible by a living 
bond witlr visible things, and constituted the firm, immove- 
able basis of the whole superstructure of the future church 
—he declared, as the result of a long life of profound and 
fearless inquiry, he did not believe that we should ever by 
any psychological analysis be able to give a satisfactory 
account. And the deep conviction produced in our mind 
by the contemplation of these historical phenomena is this— 
that as in relation to the present world the welcome recep- 
tion of Christ's spirit and the experience of its happy effects 
are an evidence of the eternal truth which flowed in it,—so, 
by whatever means it may have been first infused into the 
tide of human thought, the firm hold which the doctrine of 
immortality has had on the mind of civilized men ever 
since the days of the apostles, the response that it has met 
with, the uneffaceable mark which it has left on literature, 
philosophy and art, and the way in which it has contributed 
to harmonize and round off into a consistent whole, our 
conceptions of God and providence and human life,—are 
proof conclusive that a doctrine which possesses such en- 
during vitality and draws its nourishment from the deepest 
sources of humanity, can be no other than the voice of God, 
and must have its certain counterpart in some invisible 
reality. 

One satisfaction at least we can derive from this work of 
Strauss. It shews us the utmost that we have to fear from 
hostile criticism. We now know the worst. Never were the 
earliest records of our faith subjected to a more rigorous and 
searching scrutiny. Never were the possible elements of 
truth and falsehood sifted with a more suspicious and un- 
sparing hand. The author has done his work with a cold- 
blooded courage and determination. No lingering affection 
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has blinded the clearness of his intellectual vision. No pre- 
judice of the heart has hindered him from seeing the bare, 
simple fact involved in any dubious narrative. And now— 
bating his religious philosophy, which is something quite 
extraneous to his historical criticism—what, after all, is the 
result? What great principle of conduct, what consolatory 
trust of humanity, is weakened—that would have stood on 
a firmer basis and been surrounded with clearer evidence, 
had we still continued to take the whole mass of the gospel 
history as historical truth, and had no one ever thought of 
separating myth and fact? We have still authentic indica- 
tion of the earliest workings of the greatest moral revolution 
that has taken place in the world; and we have glimpses, 
so original that they must be true, of the wonderful perso- 
nality which introduced it, and the more stimulating, the 
more spiritually creative, for the very reason that they are 
glimpses. We can still trace the first swelling and shooting 
forth of the prolific seed which has impregnated the world 
with a new life. We feel to this day that we are possessors 
of the same deep consciousness and the same aspiring trust 
which originated those great changes, and unites us with 
them in one unbroken continuity of spiritual life. Now, as 
then, it is through the heart and conscience of believing 
man that God speaks to our world. As we trace back the 
great stream of human thought through the ages to its 
source, we observe how it is enriched at a particular point 
by a sudden accession of moral and spiritual strength ; and 
that alone would prove the intervention of some great in- 
spiring mind, were the result of modern criticism on ancient 
books more destructive than it really is—and would still 
have proved it, had those books never existed at all, or been 
entirely swept away in the persecution of Diocletian. We 
are thankful indeed for their preservation as they are; but 
their chief value to us is the witness which they bear to 
the regenerating influence of a spirit which could only 
have issued from some great and holy mind, and through 
that mind from God himself. For the grandest of human 
trusts is the presence of a Living God in history, suggesting 
the highest thoughts and noblest impulses that animate it, 
and guiding them to distant issues, which the very souls 
through which they worked, did not anticipate and could 
not conceive. 
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We have remarked in an earlier part of this paper, that 
Strauss does not do justice to the resources of his own theory. 
It is more conservative than he allows it to be. His philo- 
sophy has marred the applications of his criticism. He 
remarks (p. 624), with a cold desolateness of tone which 
sometimes chills the reader in his pages, that the dispersion 
of the mythic from a narrative does not restore the historical ; 
and that we know less of the actual Jesus of Nazareth than 
of any great man of antiquity—less, for example, than we 
know of Socrates. Even if we confine ourselves to the intel- 
lectual and objective life, which is all that the criticism of 
Strauss here contemplates, this statement is certainly over- 
done. It is not more difficult to trace the characteristic fea- 
tures of the man Jesus through the different media by which 
it is transmitted to us in the three first Gospels and the 
fourth, than it is to form an idea of the peculiar idiosyncrasy 
of Socrates from the widely different representations of Xeno- 
phon and Plato. But if we descend into the deeper life of 
the soul, into the region of affection and sympathy, where 
the truest evidence of personality is to be found—then we 
say the advantage is altogether on the side of Christ, and 
we have proofs of love and reverence and the transforming 
influence of a great and genial soul in the diversified con- 
ceptions of the apostolic tradition, such as the records of 
the Socratic school are unable to supply. Even the mythic 
may here be said to cumulate the evidence ; for it could 
only spring from a depth of impression and an intensity of 
feeling, going down to the very sources of the moral life, 
which the cold admiration of Athenian intellect was impo- 
tent to produce. 

Strauss remarks, that only one side of our humanity is 
fully exemplified in the person of Christ—that which con- 
nects us with God and the religious life; while the indus- 
trial, the political, the scientific and the artistic elements, 
which are so indispensable to the progress of our race, are all 
wanting. This is true, no doubt ; but he should have added, 
that the spiritual element which is so perfectly revealed in 
Christ, is essential to the growth of all the rest, and in every 
human being of every class and in every age is the source 
of inward peace and the principle of a real sanctification of 
the life. When the soul is once placed, as it is by the 
spirit of Christ, in a right relation towards God, the great 
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conversion of humanity is effected ; it is put in 





faculties guided by the results of experience. 
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the path of 


healthful self-development ; and the qualities which may 
> yet be needed to complete the full proportions of our nature, 
may be left to arrange themselves organically around this 
central germ, through the free working of our collective 


In a fine 


passage (p. 625), which we have not left ourselves space to 
quote, Strauss does ample justice to Christianity, and places 


Jesus in the first rank of those who have contributed to 


develop the ideal of humanity. 


We cannot close this volume, strongly as on some points 
we have expressed our dissent, and notwithstanding our pain- 
ful sense of the serious deficiencies of its religious philosophy, 
without a strong feeling of respect for the author, not only 
for his learning and ability, which none will dispute, but 
also for his courage and truthfulness, his moral earnestness, 


him. 


manent mark on the theology of the future. 


or No. 


arrived. 





who seek their rest in a juste milieu. 


and his general candour towards those who are opposed to 
With all its faults and extravagances, for no theory 
| finds its true limits all at once, his book will leave its per- 
It has fixed 
one or two points in advance, from which it will henceforth 
be impossible to go back. What we have most to complain 
of is a certain one-sidedness, which the author no doubt 
identifies with completeness and consequentiality. 
points he makes it too much an absolute question of Yes 
He therefore shews on all occasions far more tole- 
ration for the old thorough-going orthodox than for those 
who, cautiously feeling their way towards a wider truth, 
stop short of the sweeping results at which he has himself 
Our own modification of his theory would doubt- 
less bring us under the censure which he pronounces on all 
We can only say we 


On all 


have striven to imitate him, where he is most worthy of 


a 


imitation—in his love of truth—by giving utterance simply 
and without reserve to the conviction that has been produced 


in us by the perusal of his book, and by some previous 


years of thought and study on the same subject. 


For the 


rest, we regard with no slight suspicion all violent disruption 
from the faith and hope which have guided and consoled 
the best and wisest of our race through long thousands of 
years ; and we have yet to learn that truth must always 


be sought in one of two contradictory extremes. 
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V.—ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONICLE. 


THE events of the last two months have been far less 
interesting in themselves than as the natural results of the 
more important occurrences which had gone before. The 
stress of the storm is for the present passed, but the long swell 
still rolls in from the sea, and fragments of the wreck are 
being daily cast upon the sands. Lord Westbury’s Bill for 
the endowment of the Greek Professorship at Oxford was 
thrown out in the House of Lords by 55 votes to 25; and 
Mr. Jowett is still “passing rich on forty pounds a-year.” 
The great “Declaration” has been presented to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Lambeth. It bore, according to 
the Bishop of London, 10,906 English and Irish signatures, 
while by the same authority the number of English and Irish 
clergy is stated at 24,796. Surely, if this be true, the wonder 
is not that so many clergymen signed a paper which came 
to them with such high credentials, but that so many more 
were bold enough to refuse their signatures! At the same 
time, we have not yet come to the end of declarations. The 
Archbishop of York has followed the example of his Grace 
of Canterbury, in issuing a Pastoral, in which he states his 
grounds of dissent from the judgment of the Privy Council ; 
and an address of thanks to the two Archbishops, and con- 
sequently of implied censure upon the Bishop of London, 
is now being circulated for signature among both clergymen 
and laymen. Nevertheless, lest the true faith, supported 
by so many thousand signatures, should still be in danger 
of failing from the minds of men, the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury has proceeded to a formal, synodical 
condemnation of “ Essays and Reviews.” 

It was the old story over again. A Committee had sat 
for some weeks and had prepared a lengthy report full of 
evidence to prove what every one was convinced of before. 
The Bishop of Oxford was warmly in favour of condemna- 
tion, the Bishop of London sincerely anxious for peace. So, 
after brief debate, the volume was “synodically condemned 
as containing teaching contrary to the doctrine received by 
the United Church of England and Ireland, in common with 
the whole Catholic Church of Christ,’—the motion being 
passed with three dissentients, the Bishops of London, Lincoln 
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and Bangor. The Bishop of St. David’s was not present. To 
make the condemnation complete, however, it needed the 
concurrence of the Lower House. Here a less unequal fight 
was well maintained, the Dean of Westminster coming 
manfully forward in defence of the Essayists. But after a 
double adjournment, the rejection of several amendments, 
and a stormy debate, the Lower concurred in the decision 
of the Upper House by a majority of 39 to 19 votes. The 
transparent absurdity of the whole proceeding needs no 
comment. Timid people were already sufficiently deterred 
by the weight of ecclesiastical authority from opening the 
forbidden pages. A thousand synodical judgments will not 
terrify speculative minds from their perusal. To the Privy 
Council, not to Convocation, belongs the right of defining 
what is the faith of the Church of England. All that the 
Bishops and Proctors have done is to make a last effort to 
force “Essays and Reviews” into fresh circulation, and to 
draw upon themselves the ridicule, not unmingled with 
anger, which attends the attempt to revive obsolete and 
arbitrary powers. 

The Colenso controversy has passed into a fresh stage. 
On the one hand, sentence of deposition—the required re- 
tractation of error not being forthcoming—has been duly 
served upon the sishop, who, on the other, has petitioned 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Council to declare the 
pretended trial and sentence void and of no effect. The 
case was ordered to stand over till Michaelmas Term, the 
Judges declining to make any order which might seem in 
the slightest way to prejudge the question of jurisdiction. 
The Bishop of Natal has also published a letter to the laity 
of his diocese, to which, as it appeared shortly after our last 
issue, we will only briefly refer, as a most clear and mode- 
rate statement of his case against his brethren of the South 
African Bench. At home, the cause of religious liberty has 
made an unwonted stride in the second reading by the 
House of Commons of Mr. Bouverie’s “Uniformity Act 
Amendment Bill,” which relieves all Fellows and Tutors of 
any college, hall or house of learning, from the necessity of 
subscribing a declaration of conformity to the Liturgy of 
the Church of England as by law established. On the other 
hand, Lord Gage has failed in his attempt to obtain liberty 
for clergymen to substitute other lessons for those taken 
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from the Apocrypha, and “Bel and the Dragon,” which 
Sheldon so exulted in having forced upon the Church of 
1662, still torments the taste, if not the consciences, of his 
successors. Such isolated efforts to amend the Prayer-book 
are a singular sign. of the times, although their success, in 
so far as it might stand in the way of a comprehensive 
revision, is hardly to be wished for. 

In Scotland, the proposed union among the non-established 
Presbyterian Churches has given rise to animated debates in 
the United Presbyterian Synod and the General Assembly 
of the Free Church. It is a year since this union was first 
proposed, and although it has not yet been accomplished, 
and probably will never. take place—certainly not accord- 
ing to the wishes of its promoters—there is at present a 
strong inclination for it in the two most important bodies 
concerned. The Free Church already outnumbers the 
Establishment, and the accession of power that would re- 
sult to it from the absorption of a body more than half as 
large as itself, is a strong incentive to its ambition. It 
might seem that there would be little difficulty in the way 
of union between two sects which both hold the same form 
of faith, teach the same catechism, are subiect to the same 
kind of church government, and are both dissenting. But 
it is in this last point that the difference consists. The 
members of the Free Church are Dissenters indeed ; but 
only from necessity, not upon principle. They regard their 
Church as the Church of Scotland, and believe that it ought 
to be established ; they hold that they have been driven 
out of their just rights by the encroachments of the civil 
power, and that when Cesar—such is the orthodox phrase 
—has become subject to Christ, he will restore them to 
their former position. In short, they maintain that, if the 
principles of Christianity were carried into practice, the 
Church would be entirely independent of State control, 
but supported, at least partially, by State endowments. In 
the words of the report of the Free Church Committee on 
Union, “it is his duty (the civil magistrate’s), when neces- 
sary or expedient, to employ the national resources in aid 
of the Church, provided always that in doing so, while 
reserving to himself full control over the temporalities, 
which are his own gift, he abstain from all authoritative 
interference in the government of the Church. And while 
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the Church must ever maintain the essential and perpetual 
obligation which Christ has laid on all his people to sup- 
port and extend his Church by free-will offerings ; yet, in 
entire consistency with said obligation, the Church may 
lawfully accept aid from the civil magistrate when her in- 
dependence is preserved entire.” The United Presbyterians, 
on the other hand, are voluntaries, and maintain accordingly 
that the Church should be independent of State aid, no less 
than of State control. Yet the Committee on Union has 
made considerable advances towards the Free Church posi- 
tion. They do not boldly declare that the civil magistrate, 
as such, has nothing to do with the religion, as such, of his 
subjects, but, on the contrary, maintain (or concede?) that 
“the civil magistrate ought to further the interests of the re- 
ligion of the Lord Jesus Christ among his subjects in every 
way consistent with its spirit and enactments, and to be 
ruled by it in the making of laws, the administration of 
justice, the swearing of oaths, and other matters of civil 
jurisdiction,” a principle which, while it reads innocently 
enough, might be made entirely subversive of religious 
liberty. On the point referring to State endowments, how- 
ever, the Committee is firm, and it is possible that this is 
the rock on which the proposed union may fall to pieces. 
The Committee’s report says, that it is not within the pro- 
vince of the civil magistrate “to prescribe a creed or form 
of worship to his subjects, or to endow the Church from 
national resources.” In the United Presbyterian Synod the 
debate turned principally on the relation of the civil govern- 
ment to religion, and there were a few who courageously 
advocated the true voluntary principle of the entire inde- 
pendence of the provinces of Church and State. In the 
General Assembly of the Free Church, the speeches were 
for the most part highly conciliatory in their tone, and the 
most influential members, and among the rest Dr. Candlish, 
were strongly in favour of union. There was, however, no 
disposition in any quarter to overlook the differences be- 
tween the two bodies. A strong feeling was manifested on 
behalf of the distinctive principle of the Free Church, and 
it became quite clear that upon that side there could be no 
compromise or concession. The result in both meetings 
was, that the respective Committees were re-appointed, but 
that of the Free Church on the special understanding that 
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there should be no departure from the principles of the 
Church. 

In the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the 
most interesting discussion was that which arose on the 
report of the Committee on “Innovations.” The report began 
with an historical sketch of the laws. and usages of the 
Church in regard to public worship, from which it appeared 
that forms of prayer were in use for some time after the 

Reformation, which, however, were designed merely as 
models and aids for the use of the officiating minister, but 
not intended to supersede free prayer. The most important 
fact brought forward in this part of the report as bearing 
upon recent innovations, seems to be the statement that in 

1707 an Act of Parliament was passed, which “ratifies the 
true Protestant religion, and the subsisting worship, disci- 
pline and government of the Church,” and provides that 
the form and purity of worship presently in use within the 
Church shall remain and continue unalterable. 

The second part of the report, which relates to “the 
present practice of the congregations in regard to the admi- 
nistration of public worship throughout the Church,” begins 
by remarking upon the striking uniformity which ‘generally 
prevails, but then goes on to enumerate various particulars 
of diversity. 

In the third and last part of their report, the Committee 
state that they are of opinion that they would be wanting 
in their duty if they did not bring under the special notice 
of the Assembly the facts that, according to the returns to 
their queries, in one congregation the prayers are read from 
a printed book, and a harmonium is used; while in two 
other congregations manuscript forms of prayer seem to be 
employed for some portion of the public worship. Notwith- 
standing, they refrained from suggesting any legislative 
measures, on the part of the Church, in regard to the admi- 
nistration of public worship. 

A warm and somewhat personal debate followed the 
reading of this report. Dr. Robert Lee, the minister of the 
Old Greyfriars’ Church, and the originator of the most 
alarming of the innovations—the introduction of the har- 
monium and the use of printed prayers —was directly 
attacked by one of the speakers, and charged with having 


deliberately disobeyed the injunction of the Assembly of 
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1859, which had engaged him to discontinue the use of his 
liturgy and to conform in this respect to the custom of the 
Church. Dr. Lee defended himself with great spirit, and main- 
tained the right of a minister to disobey an unconstitutional 
command of the General Assembly. Alluding to the pro- 
ceedings of the Edinburgh Presbytery in 1858, in regard to 
the form of worship followed in his church, he shewed that 
many of the alleged innovations had been decided by the As- 
sembly to be no innovations at all, and denied that there was 
any prohibition in the Directory against reading prayers. Dr. 
Lee said, he had felt there was a want in the Church, and 
he had set himself to supply that want. He had made a 
study of all the liturgies he could meet with, and as the 
fruit of this study had written prayers for his own use. It 
had been said that his prayers were fragmentary ; but if 
they were, they had cost him a vast amount of trouble. The 
Assembly might forbid him to use his prayers, but all they 
could compel him to do was to leave them off, which would 
be a most ridiculous issue for the General Assembly to be 
brought to. Finally, he contended that it was far more 
natural to read a prayer than a sermon, and in concluding 
a speech characterized by all his accustomed sarcasm and 
argumentative power, expressed a hope that the General 
Assembly would come to a decision which would do it 
honour. 

The Assembly shewed its wisdom by adopting the report 
of the Committee and rejecting an amendment upon the 
motion for its adoption, in which special notice was taken 
of the fact that Dr. Lee had disobeyed an injunction ad- 
dressed to him by the Assembly of 1859, in which the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh was instructed to inquire into the 
facts of the case. This of course was a triumph for Dr. Lee, 
and for all who sympathize with him in believing the Pres- 
byterian form of worship susceptible of improvement. 

Yet even in the Established Church, where undoubtedly 
a far more moderate tone prevails than in its rival, a man 
like Dr. Robert Lee, who boasts his liberality and noto- 
riously preaches a religion far removed from Calvinism, 
dares not say a word in disparagement of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. In a discussion which arose upon an 
overture for obtaining information in regard to the number 
of elders in each parish, it was stated that one reason of the 
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difficulty of obtaining elders was the fact that many gentle- 
men, otherwise well inclined towards the Church of Scot- 
land, had scruples about signing the Confession, which, it 
seems, every elder is required to do. Dr. Lee made a speech 
in favour of relieving elders to some extent of this burden. 
But upon one point he was very explicit. There was no 
desire to make any change in the standards of the Church, 
nor to relieve ministers of the necessity of signing. In the 
course of his speech, he dwelt much upon the difficulty of 
understanding the Confession of Faith and the amount of 
study that was required for the purpose, but threw out no 
hint that any of its propositions could be erroneous, or that 
it was in any way susceptible of improvement. 

In this connection we may briefly mention a Bill intro- 
duced into the House of Lords by the Duke of Buccleugh, 
entitled the “Scottish Episcopal Clergy Disabilities Removal 
Bill.” Most of our readers are no doubt aware of the exist- 
ence of a Scotch Episcopal Church—once illustrated by 
Leighton’s virtues as disgraced by the vices of Sharpe— 
which, could the Stuarts have had their will, would have 
stood to the English Establishment in the same relation as 
the Irish Church now does. But the Revolution, establish- 
ing Presbyterianism in Scotland, virtually reduced the Epis- 
copal Church to the condition of a Dissenting sect. The 
case of Gilbert Burnet, who having been ordained in Scot- 
land, afterwards became Bishop of Salisbury, is a proof that 
the two Churches were in his day considered as really one in 
doctrine and discipline ; but in the 32nd of George IIT. an 
Act was passed providing that no clergyman of the Church 
of Scotland should be able to hold a benefice in England 
without undergoing re-ordination at the hands of an English 
Bishop. This is now felt to be hard measure, when clergy- 
men ordained in the colonies, or even converted Roman 
Catholic priests, are not required to go through the process. 
Nevertheless, the Bill of the Duke of Buccleugh, which 
aims to take away this disability, and even provides that 
in every case the consent of the English Bishop in whose 
diocese the living is situated shall be obtained, has been 
fiercely opposed. The ostensible reasons of the opposition 
are many ; the real motive but one. The Scotch Episcopal 
Church, urged, we suppose, by reaction against Calvinism, 
sympathizes in its views of doctrine and ritual with the 
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Anglo-Catholic party, and as a consequence is both feared 
and hated by the Evangelicals. The Duke of Buccleugh’s 
Bill is, however, supported by all moderate and liberal 
Churchmen, and having passed through the ordeal of a 
Select Committee has been adopted by the House of Lords. 
What its fate will be in the stormier climate of the Lower 
House, it is impossible to predict. 

In France some little excitement has been caused by the 
removal of M. Rénan from his Professorship of Hebrew and 
Syriac at the College of France. It will be remembered 
that M. Rénan’s lectures were brought to an abrupt conclu- 
sion after the delivery of his introductory discourse ; and 
that consequently he has for two years received the salary 
attached to his Professorship without performing any public 
functions. This anomalous state of things was brought to 
a close not long ago by M. Duruy, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, who recommended to the Emperor to apply the 
funds voted for M. Rénan’s chair to the support of a new 
Professorship of Comparative Grammar and Philology, and 
to appoint M. Rénan himself Conservator of MSS. in the 
Imperial Library. The latter in a long and sharp letter to 
the Minister refused the compromise. Conservator he will 
not be; Professor, paid or unpaid, he is by the vote of his 
fellow-professors. The Minister is quite welcome to take 
the money, but at the same time he is resolved to keep his 
chair. It is, however, ill jesting with Emperors. Louis Na- 
poleon seems to think that he has done quite enough for 
M. Rénan in providing for him a comfortable office under 
Government, and will not be defied as to the Professorship. 
So he is formally and, to all appearance, legally deprived 
of his chair, and retires for an indefinite period into privacy. 
In the mean time, the storm in the Protestant Church of 
France continues to rage, though without passing into any 
fresh phase. M. Colani, the celebrated preacher of Stras- 
burg,—by the admittance of whom to his pulpit M. Co- 
querel incurred the displeasure of the Presbyteral Council 
of Paris,—has been nominated by Imperial decree Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Eloquence in the Faculty of Theology of 
the city where he ministers. To this office M. Colani was 
nominated not only by the Faculty of Theology itself, but 
by the Directory or highest ecclesiastical authority of the 
Church of the Confession of Augsburg, of which, and not of 
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the Reformed Church, he is a member. On the other hand, 
M. Athanase Coquerel has gathered together his catechu- 
mens of the last twenty years on occasion of the annual 
meeting of a charitable organization into which they had 
constituted themselves, and in a most clear, temperate and 
judicious address, which he has since published under the 
title “ Profession de Foi Chretienne,” has re-asserted his doc- 
trinal position. We were at first afraid that the peculiarity of 
his position might lead M. Coquerel on this occasion to some 
use of those ambiguous phrases in which able theologians 
so often hide while they seem to reveal their thought ; and 
were disposed to doubt the advisability of making at the 
present juncture any “profession of faith” at all. But the 
noble courage, the straightforward honesty displayed in this 
address, has at once made us ashamed of our fears, and glad 
that the cause of religious liberty in France rests in hands 
so worthy of the trust. Of course the friends of orthodoxy 
in England have not lost the opportunity of shewing their 
sympathy with intolerance, and an address to the “ Presby- 
teral Council of Paris” has been signed, and no doubt pre- 
sented. On the other hand, as many of our readers are 
aware, an address to M. Coquerel was adopted at the last 
meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Some misapprehension as to the constitution of the French 
Reformed Church appears to have arisen at the meeting, 
although the facts were correctly stated in our last “ Eccle- 
siastical Chronicle.” The next number of the “ Theological 
Review” will, however, contain the first of two valuable 
articles on Protestantism in France by a distinguished min- 
ister of the Reformed Church, in which any difference of 
opinion upon the actual freedom enjoyed in that communion 
will be authoritatively set at rest. 
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